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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—BripaLt Gown. Fig. 2.—RecEPTION TOILETTE. Fig. 3.—BrmaL WREATH AND VEIL FOR 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 41-52. For diagram and description see Supplement. Fie. 1. 
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A ROYAL ROAD. 


ROYAL road October walks, 
LA Spread with her own bright-tinted leaves ; 
mantled and uncrowned she goes, 
But for her losses never grieves 


“For royalty is not in robes, 
Nor holding fast one’s own,” she saith 
She throws her largess to the winds, 
And smiles into the face of Death. 
Avice Warp Baltey. 


A REALISTIC TALE. 


Tue House sy THE Mepiar-TREE. By Grovanm 
Verca. Translated from the Italian by Mary A. Craig. An 
Introduction by W. D. Howes. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. In The Odd Number Series. Uniform with “The Odd 
Number,” “ Pastels in Prose,” ete. 

One of the most perfect pieces of literature that 1 know, * * * 
When we talk of the great modern movement toward reality we 
speak without the documents if we leave this book out of the count, 
for I can think of uo other novel in which the fu ts have been move 
“faithfu 'y reproduced, or with a profounder regard for the poetry 


that resides in facts and resides nowhere else.—W. D. HowELts. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE ODD NUMBER SERIES 
PasteELs IN Prose. (From the French.) Translated by 
Sruart Merrie. With 150 Illustrations (Frontispiece in col- 
or) by H. W. MeVickar, and Introduction by W. D. Howetts. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Maria: A Sovrn American Romance. By Jorge Isaacs. 
Translated by Rotto Oapen. An Introduction by Tuomas A. 
Janvier. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Tue Opp NuMBER: Thirteen Tales by Guy pr Mav- 
passant. The Translation by Jonatuan Srurces. An Intro- 
duction by Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
Pusiisnep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, o7 Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of price. 





HARPER’S BAZAR, 


A Four-page Illustrated Supplement, 
and a Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY,—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 





WOMEN AS EDUCATORS. 

T is pleasant to see women coming more and more 

to the front in educational affairs, as teachers, as 
school committee, as supervisors of schools, and as 
originators of methods and advisers in the execution 
of those methods. It is strange that this has not 
come about earlier; for it would seem as if nature 
herself had intimated an opinion in this regard, since 
it is the mother to whom the first formative processes 
of the child’s mind are intrusted, and whoever gives 
the subject any thought will confess that these first 
processes are the most important of all, that they are 
the beginning of development. It is in them that 
the memory sets about laying in its stores, that the 
tendency to good or evil is received, that all growth 
is given its bent, that health of body or of mind is 
secured or hopelessly impaired. Bacon remarked 
three centuries since that a gardener takes more 
pains with the young than with the full-grown plant, 
and Comenius said that the great boughs which a 
tree is to have sprout from its stem in the first years 
of its growth. It is evident to all that the mother, 
the aunt, the sister,the people who are always at 
home and at hand, and who make it their business, 
have the control of all the first impressions of the 
child. That great thinker Frébel declared that the 
unfolding and feeding of the higher life of emotion 
was the most difficult part of the rearing of children, 
and that from that springs all that is best in the 
race: and that, we all know, is almost exclusively in 
the hands of women—of mothers and grandmothers, 
aunts and eldersisters. If, then, women are the ones 
to whom, both by nature and the customs of society, 
is given the care of children in the most crucial pe- 
riod of their lives, it certainly follows that they are 
capable of taking care of them in periods less vitally 
important, to say nothing of the fitness they acquire 
through their previous work in training during the 
earliest and confessedly most important periods. The 
thought that says otherwise is hardly to be called 
thought; it is a habit of prejudice, and ranks with 
the barbarian wisdom of the Turk, who leaves the boy 
in the harem during his first seven years, as years of 
no account. It is but a few_years, comparatively 
speaking, since women were allowed to take the work 
of the higher education in hand; but, so far, not only 
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the apparent fact that nature designed them for the 
work speaks for them, but the vast measure of suc- 
cess that has followed them, and the reforms that 
have already been instituted through their means, in 
the constant decrease of corporal punishment, in the 
gentleness of method inspired by them among teach- 
ers, and in the loftiness of aim among students. 


AN AUTUMNAL TASK. 

F there is a terrible task attached to the spring in 

the shape of cleaning the house for summer for 
all house-keepers, a corresponding duty attaches to 
the fall for a goodly number of house-keepers, in the 
shape of shutting up the house for winter. When a 
family has a city home and a summer one, the latter 
has now to.be put in order for the enemy, for the 
winter siege of frost and desolation; and the one 
whose duty it is to do it begins to dread her fate at 
the piping of the first cricket. Not only does she 
have in her mind’s eye the picture of lonesomeness 
and chill for the pleasant rooms and halls and piazzas, 
but the task of packing, putting away, arranging de- 
fiance to thieves and cold, half appalls her, and she 
questions if one house ought not to be enough for 
anybody —especially when some people have no 
house at all. If she has not the complete furnishing 
of two houses, but has to transport from one to an- 
other, as frequently it happens, and has to travel, 
like an army, with a baggage train, then there is the 
freight car to be engaged, or the vans to be put in 
order; the piano is to be boxed—for if she had a dozen 
pianos it would be cruel and ruinous to leave one of 
them in a house closed for the winter, at the mercy 
of dampness and the zeros —the portiéres and rugs 
are to be bundled and roped; the blankets to be baled 
and wrapped; the mattresses to be put in their covers; 
all the table-linen and bed-linen to be folded away 
into the trunks; very likely costly china to be boxed 
and barrelled in straw; a certain number of books to 
be protected,as to their corners, in packing ; bric-A-brae 
to be packed and moved, or cared for if left behind; 
and portions of the summer wardrobes to be removed 
from their hooks, and placed in chests carefully en- 
closed from possibilities of leakage and mould. With 
this all the light summer draperies of the windows 
and elsewhere are to be taken down, and either car- 
ried to town for washing and ironing in the spring, 
or, if not to be laundried, are to be wound on long 
rollers, and laid away securely from injury by reason 
of mice or moths or possible wetting. And then, 
when all the family have gone, or the last thing 
before they go, the furniture has to be covered, 
the windows fastened, and the wooden shutters se- 
cured—the cellar having been previously thoroughly 
cleansed and emptied; all the matches, the lamp oils, 
the candles, the general stores in the pantry, have to 
be given away, or made ready to take away, for fear 
of the depredations of vermin or decay; all the iron 
and tin and steel and copper and brass utensils have 
to be put in the driest spot accessible, and all the 
wooden ones in the dampest. Last of all, the water 
has to be turned off if there are water-pipes, and ev- 
ery basin and trap made empty. Not a morsel of 
food is to be left in the house, not a soiled article, 
not a spark of fire, not a drop of water, nothing to 
afford temptation to thieves or employment to the 
elements; and thus, having kept one’s powder dry, 
the rest is left to fate. But it must be confessed 
that toward the end of the season people who live in 
one house can afford to pity her who is the mistress 
of two houses. 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S FIRST’ SEASON 
IN LONDON. 
5 

LL Americans are considered in London to be hopeless- 
tA ly frivolous. Coming over to play during the sum- 
mer, and not being at any time in the habit of taking their 
pleasures as sadly as it is considered proper to do here, they 
gain the reputation in England of being too much given to 
laughter, too prone to take life lightly and gayly, and even 
in many cases to have leanings toward flippancy that put 
them outside the pale of all higher thoughts. So when they 
are engaged in matters of deep import they don’t ask us to 
come and see them do it. For this cause I found it some- 
what difficult to penetrate into the councils of the socialists, 
of whom I knew there were many of all classes—Christian 
and otherwise—in London. It was only at the very last I 
was able to carry out my design of seeing this side of life 
in the English capital, and it came about in this way. I 
was dining with Sir Morell McKenzie, famous for his treat- 
ment of the Emperor Frederick of Germany through his 
mortal illness. The table was covered with the rarest or- 
chids, the courses many, the wines costly. His handsome, 
well-preserved wife and two daughters—more of the fine 
‘* goddess of war” type, so frequent and so admirable among 
English girls—were arrayed in purple and fine linen, and 
he himself was a keen faced Scotchman who had an air of 
making a rapid diagnosis of you while he talked. I found 
here again my pretty friend who knew so much about ba- 
bies and co-operation, and had been partly educated by 
Herbert Spencer. Confiding my desires to her in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, she declared that she had affiliations 
with both sorts of socialists—Christian and political—and 
would take me to see them that very week. Her sister was 
high in the councils of the latter, and two among her friends 
were at the head of Toynbee Hall, where Christian socialism 
was being experimented with in East London. As it hap- 
pened, her sister was giving a tea to some of her friends the 
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following afternoon at the Albemarle Club, and she would 
take me along with her. 

The Albemarle Club is one of the successful efforts made 
in London to establish social clubs for the use and benetit 
of both sexes. Its list of membership is always full, it is in 
a flourishing condition financially, and both the men and 
women who belong to it find it an endless convenience and 
satisfaction. It is situated a few doors from the Junior 
Army and Navy Club, but a short step from Piccadilly, and 
is a large, handsome house fitted in the usual club fashion, 
except that there is no bar. Much less space than usual is 
devoted to card and billiard rooms, and there are women as 
well as men attendants. In the drawing-rooms there were 
groups of persons chatting over tea-trays, and single in- 
dividuals of both sexes reading, writing, or looking out 
of the windows. Miss Beatrice Potter, the lady we had 
gone to see, was the centre of a little cluster of odd-looking 
men, to whom she was talking animatedly while she was 
making their tea, She explained later that she always gave 
her litle tea parties here, when there were but half a dozen, 
in the common drawing-room; when more were asked, she 
bespoke one of the private parlors—because when in London 
she always put up at the Temperance Hotel in Holborn, and 
the class of people she asked to have tea objected to going 
so far away into the dingy quarters of the east city. She 
preferred lodging there to any more fashionable quarters 
in the West End, bccause the class of folk she came to 
London to see lived in that part of tows, and being fre- 
quently somewhat uncouth of appearance, her callers might 
be subjected to rudeness from the pampered lackeys in the 
smart hotels. She is a beautiful woman, this fiery young 
socialist, about thirty years or so in age, tall, svelte, with a 
ripe, glowing, Spanish sort of loveliness as rare as it is de- 
lightful—by far the most beautiful woman I have seen in 
England. She is wealthy too, and gifted in many ways. 

Herbert Spencer thought hers one of the finest minds he 
knew, and made her his literary executor, with authority to 
complete his autobiography, left unfinished at bis death. 
From girlliood living in the fostering light of this great man’s 
intellect, she had but small patience with a girl’s ordinary 
amusements, and of late years has taken to practica! social- 
ism. Some people—not her admirers—declare she is inor- 
dinately ambitious, and believing that a social outbreak must 
take place in England, has thrown herself in the forefront, 
and aspires to hasten and lead this revolution. However 
that may be, she is intimately associated with the most ad- 
vanced and revolutionary of the political socialists every- 
where. She has recently become very famous for her inves- 
tigations into the cruel sweating system by which the poorer 
classes of London work-people have been driven very nearly 
to desperation. Hearing something of this, she put on work- 
ing-girl’s clothes, went into the poorest quarter of the East 
End, and hired herself to one of these sweaters. For two 
months she lived their life in all respects, lodged with the 
girls, ate their food, did their work, and joined in such poor 
amusements gs they had. No one suspected her gentle ori- 
gin, but her atheros could not be disguised, and she incident- 
ally learned something of the cruel persecutions and temp- 
tations a pretty work-girl has to submit to from her employ- 
ers. At the end of that time she came home, and wrote a 
series of articles in one of the reviews that set all England 
aflame, and brought about an investigation of the sweating 
system by a Parliamentary committee. 

There is a noted barrister in the group about her, a Tory 
of the Tories, whose private charities are enormous, but who 
laughs unmercifully at all her socialism. ‘I believe in the 
highest development of the individual,” he says, and adds, 
smiling indulgently, ‘‘and you are the prettiest individual I 
know in England.” 

James R. Brice—author of the famous American Common- 
wealth—is another one of the group, a gray-bearded, taci- 
turn Scotchman, with a slight north-country burr in his 
speech, interested in all social questions, full of dry statistics, 
not committed to socialism, but anxious to hear all sides and 
get at the root of matters. Prince Krapotkin, the noted 
Russian nibilist, is another; fierce of mien, rather wild and 
wandering of eye—as are all revolutionists of social order— 
alternating between gloomy silence and almost incoherent 
invective; looking forward with bitter eagerness to a general 
‘wreck of matter and crash of worlds” to overtake this 
country, in whose solid peace and order he has found a com- 
fortable asylum from Russian vengeance. Another of the 
men is secretary of the British Association, rather an ad- 
vanced liberal in thought, but wishing every one to have 
what he wants without wishing to take away from any one 
what he already has, not altogether in sympathy with the 
drastic measures approved by the others, Lastly, there is 
Syduey Webb, one of the most noted of the socialists in Eng- 
land, a feeble, pale man, with thin; unkempt beard. He is 
just come from a tour through America, and is much dis- 
pleased with many things there. He had anticipated a strong 
tendency everywhere toward the social theories he holds, 
but finds a moneyed aristocracy, more autocratic powers in 
the hands of the rulers than those he would overturn in Eng- 
land; he does not like the big batons the policemen carry; 
but, most of all, he disapproves of the general content and 
light-heartedness he observes in Americans. 

‘*Why,” Lery, in amazement, ‘isn’t that what your social 
revolution is to bring about—general light-heartedness? Our 
people are content because most of them have plenty of work 
and are well paid for it. Isn't it that sort of content you are 
striving to bring about here?” 

“No,” they all tell me, solemnly. ‘‘ We don’t want to 
make them contented; we want to inspire them with a divine 
discontent.” 

‘* But only that they may through it reach to some content 
at last,” I protest. ‘‘Surely you want the people to be 


** No,” Iam told again. ‘‘ That is why we are so discour- 
aged about the Americans; they are so material. They think 
happiness is the end and aim of life, whereas it is the worst 
possible sign of the condition they are in,” 

‘* But if a man leads a wholesome, honest life, and gets by 
his own efforts the things he craves, he can’t help but be 
happy,” I insist. ‘‘Is it his duty to be unhappy? If so, 
why aren’t you content to leave the poorer classes as they 
are? They are unhappy already. Why substitute another 
sort of misery for what they have?” 

‘*You don’t understand,” they explain. ‘‘ You take the 
American view that if a man has all his material needs satis- 
fied he should be content. One can tell Americans any- 
where; they are always laughing and smiling and looking so 
pleased with themselves because the public treasury is full 
and the country bursting with corn and wine and oil. We 
want to do away with the sordid miseries of the people here, 
so that they can have time for spiritual discontent, which is 
the only element of real growth.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,”’ I answer. ‘‘ Many people come 
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to us every year with just those ideas, but somehow when 
they get a chance to sell their honest endeavors for «a fair 
price, when they get a chance to bring up hearty,.happy boys 
and girls, when they feel no pressure of wrong or exaction 
upon them, they somehow exchange the divine discontent 
they brought from Europe to a content that may not be di- 
vine, but is very good to see, and makes them known every- 
where for their cheerful faces.” 

And then we all parted in exactly the same opinions we 
began with. 

The next afternoon we drove for an hour or more due east 
to the Whitechapel district, and dined in hall with the Toyn- 
bee people. Arnold Toynbee, a young boy of eighteen from 
Oxford, used to come down here and work among the poor 
during his vacations, accompanied by the grandson of Sir 
Moses Montefiori, the benevolent Hebrew who lived for 
nearly a century. Their theory was that the poor suffered 
not so much from lack of the necessaries of existence as 
from a lack of the things that made life pleasant. In a way 
it was a sort of admission of the truth of the epigram, ‘‘ Give 
me the luxuries of life, and I'll dispense with the necessi- 
ties.” They lived among the poor, and tried to show them 
by personal contact and example that life was much more 
agreeable if one were clean and sober, and there were plea- 
sures higher and more satisfactory than guzzling in gin pal- 
aces. They gave freely too of the knowledge they were 
acquiring at the university, loaned books, delivered free lec- 
tures, taught classes. Toynbee was an enthusiast and a dream- 
er, with his head full of projects about the revival of the early 
Christian socialism adapted to modern needs. He was a man 
the university was beginning to dream dreams of, to look 
upon as another of the many great thinkers and reformers 
she has suckled with the milk of knowledge. But suddenly 
all this passionate thought and action snapped the frail reed 
of his physical strength, and swept him out of life. He had 
awakened other minds and hearts, however, and other hands 
took it up. The Montefioris gave the money, and Toynbee 
Hall rose in the worst of the London slums, many fair build- 
ings around a beautiful quadrangle full of grass, vines, and 
flowers, with a free library, where all were welcome to come, 
and a constantly senewed corps of workers—university men 
who, making this their home-work among the people, teach- 
ing them all that they can receive of what they themselves 
have learned at the university, and bringing them in daily 
personal contact with the aims and standards of the best 
type of educated Christian English gentlemen. It was a 
pleasant July evening, the court was hung with Chinese 
lanterns, and whoever would came in and listened to the mu- 
sic sung and played in the open air by members or guests 
of the community, smelled the roses, sat among the vines in 
the moonlight, or strolled into the open library and got a 
book. All classes were there, from the wives of respectable 
artisans to ragged tramps and grimy street urchins. The 
Toynbee people talked to them as they might to any guest, 
and made them welcome. A pretty young widow in a Paris 
gown, who had been, like ourselves, a guest at dinner, got on 
very friendly terms with the gutter children. She was plan- 
ning a lodging-house for just such waifs, and got the opin- 
ions of these young ones as to their ideas of what such a 
place should be. Besides these triweekly concerts there are 
many courses of lectures, classes of all sorts, a political de- 
bating society, and frequent afternoon teas and receptions 
to the Whitechapelers. The Rev. and Mrs. Barnard are in 
residence at Toynbee and supervise its affairs, many young 
women desiring to work among the poor coming and resid- 
ing with the latter from time to time. 

I had a most interesting talk that evening with the Master 
Workman of the Iron-moulders’ Union, and from what he 
told me I gathered that the presence and example of Toyn- 
bee had filled many of the Whitechapelers with a divine 
discontent with dirt and gin. 

The London season was over; I had seen many sides of it, 
and been most interested and amused, and the next week 
went into the country. ELIZABETH BISLAND. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS. 


OUBLE-BREASTED sack-coats will form an important 

J part of the business and walking suits worn by gentle- 
men in the first cool autumn weather and throughout the 
winter. They are of shapely cut, well curved in the back, 
and are thirty inches long for men of average height; the 
seams and edges are plain, or else the edges have a single 
row of stitching. Such coats are parts of a whole suit of 
rough mixed goods in a new shade between chocolate and 
London-smoke, or else they are of gray or black vicuiia 
cloth, and are worn with a double-breasted striped vest and 
striped trousers. 

Other business suits, entirely of soft Angoras in gray or 
brown stripes or checks, have either a single-breasted sack, 
or a three-buttoned cut-away coat with pockets across the 
waist. Neat gray worsteds, hard-twisted and smooth of sur- 
face, are made in similar suits. he ; 

Lounging and walking suits, for men of leisure to wear in 
the morning, are of rough Scotch suiting in the new brick 
shades and in yellowish tans. These English-looking suits 
have a sack-coat, either single or double breasted, with waist- 
coat to match, and trousers of the same. A marked prefer- 
ence for lighter colors is seen in all such suits. 

The tendency is to make trousers smaller and not so 
straight. Striped trousers will succeed the now popular 
plaids for wearing with black morning coats. Vests are cut 
medium low, higher than those worn in the summer. 


MORE DRESSY SUITS. 


Morning and afternoon suits for calling, church, day re- 
ceptions, and weddings, worn by groom, ushers, and guests 
alike, have a three-buttoned cut-away coat of black un- 
dressed worsted, Thibet, or Angora, of soft finish and of 
exceedingly fine wool. The waistcoat is of the same fine 
black wool, and both coat and vest are finished with flat 
braids, or with the stitched edges preferred by English 
tailors. The striped trousers are of blue-gray slate-colors, or 
else brown. 

Double-breasted frock-coats are made of the soft black 
Angoras and undressed worsteds, and are cut quite long in 
the skirt and sleeves to give a slender appearance to stout 
figures. For this reason they are worn by elderly men on all 
formal occasions in the daytime. They are also liked for the 
groom, best man, and ushers at weddings that take place late 
in the afternoon. The double-breasted vest is of the material 
of the coat or of black ribbed silk, slightly figured in black. 
Rather light striped trousers complete this suit. 


oe 
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FOR THE HOUSE. 

The Tuxedo sack-coat of black Thibet, with long-rolled 
lapels faced with silk, will be used for informal dinners at 
home and for evening stag parties. For morning wear in 
the house are English jackets of soft, thick vicuiias, in yellow 
tan or blue-gray checks, trimmed with a binding of plain 
cloth edged with a silk cord, and with cord loops for fasten- 
ing. Bath gowns and bath slippers are of soft tufted wool 
almost as thick as lamb-skin. The gowns are cut very large, 
with immense sleeves and a cord and tassel for the waist. 
Very light colors—pale blue or pink with white, or blue with 
beige or rose—are in these comfortable gowns. 

DRESS SUITS. 

Dress suits are also made of black Thibet or of undressed 
worsteds. The dress-coat is unchanged in shape, and has a 
shaw] collar of silk rolled very low. The vest is of the same, 
without fancy braiding, or of embroidered black silk or white 
Marseilles. The trousers are not ‘‘ banded” down the sides. 


OVERCOATS. 

Autumn overcoats are single-breasted sacks, cut straight 
and rather short, of Venetians, worsteds, or Angoras—black, 
blue, or drab—with others of covert coating. The collar is of 
velvet, and the lapels are faced with silk to the edge. Heavier 
coats for winter, to be worn instead of an ulster, are double- 
breasted sack shapes, cut very loose and long in box-coat 
fashion, made of kerseys, warmly lined with plaid woollen 
stuffs in English fashion. Other winter overcoats are single 
breasted sacks of Melton or beaver—blue, black, dark gray, 
or brown—though brown is not a successful color for men. 
The Inverness coat with a cape will be worn again in the 
evening over dress suits. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SCARFS. 


Shirt fronts for general wear remain three plain thick- 
nesses of linen, and those for evening are similarly made, 
with a very slight vine of the finest needle-work for orna- 
ment. Three very small studs of pearl or of white enamel 
are worn with dress shirts. Standing collars for both day 
and evening are ‘‘ self-rolled ”—that is, the corners are turned 
back by the wearer to show the throat slightly. Cuffs are 
either square or round cornered, and are fastened by linked 
buttons. 

The four-in-hand scarf will still be popularly worn, but 
the more fashionable choice is the Ascot scarf, three and a 
half inches wide, to be tied by the wearer in a soft puff or 
quite flat, as he may prefer. Made-up scarfs are in broad 
soft puffs, wide enough to cover all the shirt front left un- 
covered by the vest. Satin and repped silks with small neat 
figures are the fabrics most used. Dark scarfs are chosen 
for the first cool mornings in clear French blues, slate-colors, 
tan brown, and the new red shades that are tinged with 
purple. Black scarfs are considered especially stylish with 
light-colored morning suits. The groom, best man, and 
ushers at day weddings wear Ascot scarfs of ivory white 
satin or repped silk; the guests at day weddings wear light- 
tinted or white scarfs strewn with small figures in pale blue, 
rose-color, or brown. White lawn ties for evening wear are 
a trifle wider this season, with slightly larger bows. 

HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 

Handkerchiefs of very fine linen for nicest use have half- 
inch hems exquisitely embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, leaves, 
or clusters of small dots; those for day use have wider hems 
simply hem-stitched, and others to wear in the breast pocket 
of overcoats are slightly broché through their white centres, 
and have a band of color as a border next the hem. 

Black hosiery is still most worn both in day and evening, 
though navy blue, tan, and mode colored socks are also liked 
for day wear. The handsomest black silk socks for evening 
are ‘‘self-clocked ’—that is, slightly embroidered with black 
ou the sides. 

SHOES. 


Laced or buttoned calf-skin shoes for walking and general 
wear are cut high about the ankles, with medium rounded 
French toes, and are worn long to make the foot look slen- 
der. More dressy shoes have vamps of patent-leather, with 
uppers of fine French calf-skin; and fashionable young men 
have the entire shoes of patent-leather, preferring laced 
shoes to the buttoned gaiters, 

GLOVES. 

Gloves for walking, church, and calling, are in medium 
light tan and reddish-brown shades, They are made of goat- 
skin or other heavy glacé kid, are fastened by two buttons, 
and have very slight stitching, if any, on the back, the pre- 
ference being for ‘‘corded backs” with ‘‘spear points” at 
the top. The groom, best man, and ushers at day weddings, 
when the bride is in full dress, wear pearl-colored dressed- 
kid gloves with a new and extremely slight stitching of 
black on the back. If the bride wears a travelling dress, 
the groom and attendants wear very light tan-colored gloves 
that are almost cream-color; an exception to this is gray 
gloves, worn by all the bridal party when the bride’s gown 
is gray. Pearl-white kid gloves with pearl-colored stitching 
in the new slight designs are worn in the evening with dress 
suits, 

HATS. 

Black silk hats are no longer merely dress hats, but are 
worn on all occasions by many men—by fashionable young 
men as well as by those who are middle-aged or elderly. The 
fall styles have slightly bell-shaped crowns, and are made 
of two heights, those for young men being six and five- 
eighth incbes high, while those worn by their seniors are an 
eighth of an inch higher—a slight yet important difference, 
the hatters say. Brims are well rolled, with a ‘‘ cable curl,” 
and vary from one and five-eighth inches to two and an 
eighth inches in width. 

Stiff felt Derby hats have very full round crowns five and 
a fourth inches to six inches high. Their brims are cut and 
curled like those of silk hats already described. Black and 
dark brown are the winter colors for felt hats; those of light 
tan-color are passé. New soft felt hats in Alpine shape, 
with French finish, very light and unlined, will take the 
place of smaller pocket hats for tourists. 


CANES AND UMBRELLAS. 


Canes and umbrella handles are natural sticks of oak or 
other favorite wood of slighter dimensions than those used a 
year ago. The large showy silver handles have given place 
to more modest decorations, as silver caps or rings, or net- 
work of silver or gold, or else knobs and bits of stained 
ivory, or a solid handle of carved ivory. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. EvVERALL Bro- 
THERS; JoHN Patrrerson & Co.; Farrenmp & Rytey; 
SaMvugEL Bupp; E. A. NeweL_i; Gustave Jenny; and R. 
Dun ap & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. IsABELLA Birp Bisuop, better known as the indefat- 
igable traveller Miss Isabella Bird, has obtained from the 
Maharaja of Kathmir the grant of a piece of land on which 
to erect a hospital an¢ dispensary for women, the first build 
ing of this kind ever thought of in the domain of his High- 
ness. 

—The young Emperor William, who, like Hotspur, “kills 
him some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, wash 
es his hands, and says to his wife: ‘ Fie upon this quiet life! 
f want work,’” having done his official duty by England, 
Denmark, Russia, and the south of Europe, now turns his 
attention to practical economics. He has issued an order 
that in all large towns containing government manufacto- 
ries, and especially in Berlin, a medical examination shall be 
made of all children employed by the state, and the en- 
feebled shall be sent on a fortnight’s vacation to the North 
Sea, travelling and living expenses being paid by the govern 
ment. There are, it appears, compensations for the trade 
of a Kaiser 

—Lady Randolph Churchill, while best known as a beauty 
and a Dame of the Primrose League, is so good a musician 
and so clever an artist that she declares herself able to earn 
her own living, if need were, by teaching either music or 
painting. Notwithstanding the endless social claims on a 
woman of fashion, she has always kept up her practice in 
both accomplishments. 

—Mlle. Louise Gautier, a young French lady who had the 
misfortune to be born deaf and dumb, has nevertheless passed 
with honor all the examinations of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
at Paris, receiving not only her diploma, but an appointment 
as teacher. She had been taught by the Grosselin system 
both to read the lips and to speak, so-that her infirmity is 
hardly noticeable. 

—Baron James Rothschild, of London, has adorned his 
drawing-room with the most superb electrolier ever made. 
It is composed of gilt bronze and rock crystal in a design of 
the time of Louis XVI, sixty-eight electric lights being skil- 
fully arranged among the bronze leaves. This unique illu- 
minator is about five feet high by twenty-eight inches in 
diameter, and cost $6000. 

—It is not generally remembered that the Princess Louise 
of Wales and her husband, the Duke of Fife, are distant 
cousins, the disparity of rank between them being more ap 
parent than real. The Duchess is the grandniece of King 
William IV., and the Duke the great-grandson of that slow 
witted sailor-king ‘and the bewitching Mrs. Jordan, the queen 
of comedy, who accepted her royal lover when he was the 
loutish, undesired, uninteresting Duke of Clarence, and re 
mained faithful to him, even after his cruel desertion of her, 
his devoted wife in all save name (which the Royal Marriage 
Act denied her), and the wise and tender mother of his ten 
children, One of these, the beautiful Elizabeth Fitzclarence, 
married the Earl of Errol, Lord High Constable of Scotland, 
whose grandson, Alexander, first Duke of Fife, is now son 
in-law to the Prince of Wales. 

—Miss Kate Marsden, a philanthropic young English wo 
man, with her friend Mrs. Deane, has gone on a tour of in- 
spection of the leper hospitals and settlements in Scandi 
navia, Italy, Russia, the Crimea, Palestine, Egypt, and Rob 
ben Island. When they have learned the best methods of 
dealing with leprosy, they will return to England, where 
Mrs. Deane intends to build a hospital for leprosy cases, 
which shall mitigate to the uttermost the woes of its victims. 

—Colonel T. W. Higginson says of himself that the print- 
ers’ ink in his bloed is really three hundred years old, his 
first American progenitor, Rev. Francis Higginson, of Salem, 
having come to America about 1629, and published a book, 
New England's Plantation, which is still reprinted. At Har 
vard College Colonel Higginson’s literary training was com- 
mitted to Professor Edward Channing, the admirable teach 
er who instructed so many good writers, including Emerson, 
Motley, Holmes, Edward Everett Hale, and others. 

—Twenty years ago this winter Adelina Patti, in the prime 
of her youth, beauty, and genius, took St. Petersburg captive, 
and received the coveted decoration of the Order of Merit 
from the Emperor's own hand. She will soon return there 
to give twelve farewell appearances, for which she will re- 
ceive $60,000, besides a special free railway train and all 
expenses for herself and her suite. 

—Thomas Hardy, perhaps first among living English nov- 
elists, is a Dorsetshire man by birth and habitation, and an 
architect by trade. Not till he was thirty-four did he make 
a literary success, when Fur From the Madding Crowd, pub- 
lished anonymously in the Cornhill in 1874, gave him a repu- 
tation, and called public attention to his three earlier stories 
—Desperate Remedies, A Pair of Blue Eyes, and Under the 
Greenwood-Tree—which up to this time nobody seems to 
have taken the trouble to read. The seven stories which 
followed—The Hand of Ethelberta, The Return of the Native, 
The Trumpe t. Major, A Laodicean, Tivo Onda Towe 3 The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, and The Woodlanders—all showed the hand 
of the master. Mr. Hardy finds his Dorsetshire inexhausti 
ble, and his peasants are Shakespearian in their richness of 
quality. He is not only a close student of human nature 
and a wonderful etcher of character, but a marvellous land- 
scape painter, the very air and light and fragrance of Dor 
setshire being shut into his books. 

—Richard Blackmore, author of that famous story Lorna 
Doone, with others hardly less good, is a rustic person about 
sixty-five years of age, born of a race of clergymen, and de 
scended on his mother’s side from the pious and laborious 
Dr. Philip Doddridge. Mr. Blackmore owns and cultivates 
one of the largest market gardens in England, situated at 
Ledington, on the Thames, takes prizes for cabbages and 
currants, is seldom seen in London, knows very few of his 
fellow-scribes, and is identified by his neighbors not as 
Blackmore the novelist, but as Blackmore the ‘fruit man.” 
He is a very slow writer, often spending a whole day on a 
paragraph, and when he is tired of the pen and the hoe, he 
goes fishing for recreation, but almost always alone. 

—Mr. James R. Osgood, the well-known publisher, who 
has the enviable reputation of having come into close per 
sonal relations with more authors than any other member of 
his guild, and of having converted every representative of 
the genus irritabile into a zealous friend, even while he de- 
clined his poem or his book, is about to open in London the 
new publishing house of James R. Osgood, Mcllvaine, & Co, 
which will have charge of the interests of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers in England, while it will establish intimate busi- 
ness connections with other American publishing houses and 
with writers both English and American. Mr. Clarence W. 
Mcllvaine, the junior partner of the new house, is an accom- 
plished scholar, an excellent linguist, a keen judge of good 
work, and, in short, one of those ‘‘all-round” men that a 
modern publisher must be to command success in his pro- 
fession. 
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Collar with Plastron. 

THE flaring collar and the nar- 
row plastron are made of velvet 
of some light tint—orange, pink, 
or turquoise. The velvet collar 
is bias and full at the back, and 
below it is a flat collar of Irish 
point embroidery, which forms a 
point on the shoulders; the plas 
tron is edged with a band of the 
embroidery 


Collarette. 

A TURQUOISE ribbon an inch 
and a half wide, long enough to 
encircle the neck and tie in a 
bow at the back, forms the col- 
larette. Across the front a silver 
filigree band nine inches long is 
applied 
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with none but the newest publica. 
tions. 

The second consideration is not the 
title-page, but a careful study of the 
list of the author’s works which many 
houses now print on the page just pre- 
ceding. The usefulness of this is at 
once apparent. The reader becomes 
acquainted with the line of topics on 
which the author has written, his pro- 
ductiveness, the chronological position 
of the volume at hand, and consequent 
maturity of thought to be expected; 
and frequently discovers that one or 
more works, possibly on the same gen- 
eral theme, are soon to be issued. Size, 
price, and publisher are also named, 
for the convenience of the reader and 
emolument of the publisher. 

The chronological position of the 



























frontispiece is usually anywhere but at 
the beginning of the book, and may as 
well be omitted for the present. Now 
the title is to be studied. In some 
cases this is the work of a moment; but 
more frequently the briefer title of the 


How to Read a Book. 
_ LE book under consideration 
is not supposed to be a nov- 
el, which easily tells its own 
story without aid, but some work 
of history, biography, science, or 
art, from which the reader wishes 
to gain every possible advantage. 
The first thing to notice is the 
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title on the cover. A 
glance will show whether 
or not it is the book 
desired. If it reads, 
Brown’s New History of 
English Literature, Re- 
vised Edition, it is prob- 
ably the object of your 


search. If Revised Hdition Wi = thy 4 i 
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) ni WA word New, the work does LZ x SSA dU ERG ES 5 TEODE 
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the reader should 
be careful to 
spend his time 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-15. 


cover is explained within, and sometimes corrects an im- 
pression conveyed by the external abridgment. There is a 
certain book called on its cover The Beginnings of New 
England. This title might fairly lead one to expect a 
work or historical narration giving dates and other statis 
tics, and the progress of events in detail, from the earliest 
beginnings of New England. As a matter of fact the 
author gives nothing of the sort, except by incidental men- 
tion. The full descriptive title appears as The Beginnings 
of New England, or The Puritan Theoeracy in its Rela- 
tions to Civil and Religious Liberty, and an admirable phil 
osophic view of the Puri- 
tan idea is traced through 
centuries preceding its 
appearance in America 

In the earlier days of 
book-making the preface 
was a diffuse, plethoric, 
and prosy interpolation, 
which the bright reader 
skipped with a clean con- 
science. Customs have 
changed in this regard, 
however, and in these 
days no intelligent stu- 
dent can afford to pass by 
the author's prefatory re- 
marks. These often give 
the key-note to the vol- 
ume, and awaken enthu- 
siastic interest in what is 
to follow. Often the cir- 
cumstances which led to 
the inception of the work 
and the purpose held in 
view are stated, and help 
greatly in the under- 
standing of the author’s 
method of treating his 
theme. 

A generous table of 
contents will abundantly 
repay one for all the time 
spent in its study. The 
general divisions may be 
noticed first, and these at 
once reveal the method 
pursued and _ principal 
topics treated. The sub- 
divisions may be passed 
over more hastily, but an 
extended consideration of 
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their meaning is like the appetizing Swedish lunch which 
precedes the dinner, and awakens only to intensify the ex- 
pectation of something excellent. Many experienced 
readers glance at the index simply to assure themselves 
that the book is complete in that particular. 

As to the body of the volume, everything depends on 
the subject and its use to the reader. All books need not 
be read carefully; indeed it is often a waste of time to lin- 
ger long over a volume whose entire thought is not essen- 
tial to one’s purpose. It is an art acquired only by prac- 
tice to glean wisely and rapidly from a somewhat barren 
yet occasionally fruitful book. Many, probably most, 
volumes demand time and careful thought. The second 
reading of a good book is often of great value. The 
thoughts retained from the first reading are impressed 
more fully on the mind,and become assimilated with one’s 
mental structure, while others of value that were unnoted 
before are gathered in. 

If there is no time for a second reading, it is an excel- 
lent idea to read with a blue pencil in hand, and to mark 
those passages on which one would like to bestow further 
thought. In the eyes of some people marking a book is 
an unpardonable sin, but the practice has many advan- 
tages. The value of the marked volume is greatly en- 
hanced not only to the owner, whese attention is thus 
readily called to passages of special interest and impor- 
tance, but also to the borrower, who is able to follow the 
reader’s thought and learn his judgment and taste. The 
objection that a book whose miargins are interlined looks 
less clean and fresh than if free from markings has no 
weight. Of what value is a shelf full of books that have 
been rigidly kept free from these written comments, and 
look as clean as if just from the publisher, except to com- 
mand a higher price when, some years hence, our cher- 
ished possessions are taken to a dealer in second-hand 
literature? 

A judiciously marked book is a source of delight to the 
marker and his friends, and becomes tenfold more a part 
of the reader's thought than any other. It is unnecessary 
to say that the marking should be done by no one but the 
owner, and common-sense will suggest a hard pencil for 
the purpose. 

The advice so generally given to pass by no reference 
the meaning of which is not at once apparent works in 
two ways. The reader who takes up Milton for the first 
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time, and whose edu- 
sation has not been a 
liberal one, would lose 
all the freshness of 
the thought which 
the author breathes 
forth if he forced 
himself to continu- 
ally consult books of 
mythology and his 
tory. The habit of 
frequently interrupt 
ing the author's 
thought to consult 
dictionary or cyclo- 
peedia results disas- 
trously if one is at- 
tempting to recognize 
the author's genius. 
Sometimes a_ blue 
mark, or a list of ob 
scure words jotted 
down for future ref 
erence, will relieve 
the reader's * con- 
science, and not sen- 
sibly diminish _ his 
interest in the book. 
At other times the 
close relation of 
thought and illustra 
tion positively de 
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Read with a friend 
if possible; not necessarily aloud or together, but if the 
thoughts of two friends are directed to the same course of 
reading during the day, its subjects are pretty sure to be 
discussed, and its substance more thoroughly digested and 


assimilated. Years after, an allusion to the book or a 
quoted’ passage recalls the thought and the friend both 
profitably and pleasantly. Discussion always emphasizes 
and greatly facilitates comprehension of a written page 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE” 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Hee Faor was Her Fortrne,” 
* Lirrte Kate Kinny,” “ Lazarvs iy Lonpon,” ero. 


BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER 
V ARD. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PAST SHADOWS. 


N ICHAEL GARWOOD was taken a trifle 

aback by his friend’s communication, 
and the furrow on his forehead—which his 
father had ploughed in with a quart pot sev- 
en years ago—became very distinct and deep 
and white. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said, quickly, 
*‘before we are interrupted. Is it a long 


‘** No.” 

Sir Felix Durant very briefly and graph- 
ically sketched the particulars of his inter- 
view with James Garwood that very after- 
noon. Mike listened attentively, eagerly. 

When his friend had finished, he threw up 
his hands almost in despair. 

‘* It is all coming back, Felix, and I thought 
I had outlived it,” he cried. 

** Does it matter much?” 

“Tt matters everything—to me.” 

“*Can he do you any harm?” 

‘Trreparable harm.” 

“You are a man now, with a man’s courage 
and strength,” said Felix Durant; ‘‘ and he is 
not seeking you in malice, or out of revenge.” 

‘Perhaps not,” answered Mike; ‘‘I don’t 
know.” 

‘*He does not seem in any way the father 
whom you have depicted to me,” said Durant; 
*‘on the contrary, he is, to all appearances, a 
respectable, elderly, bluff sort of gentleman, 
with an honest pride in his son’s rise in the 
world. Is not that a good sign of future 
peace between you?” 

‘*My father was never twice alike. His 
character is not likely to alter with his ad- 
vancing years.” 

‘*He has means.” 

‘*How acquired, do you think?” 

‘‘Heaven knows! You will have to ask 
him that question yourself, Mike.” 

‘* Never, if I can help it,” was the stern re- 
ply. “I will go back to Italy to-morrow 
rather than Jet him think that I am ready to 
link his life with mine—rather than meet 
him and all the cruel past to which he and I 
belonged. No, Durant,” he added, sadly; 
“*T have not worked hard, and with all my 
soul in my work, to be cast back into the 
abyss by that man.” 

**That man is your father, after all,” said 
Durant, quietly. 

** Worse luck—yes.”’ 

“It would be better to come to some ar- 
rangement with him—to let him know your 
views and try to ascertain his own—hear his 
story, in fact, and tell him yours in return,” 
Durant suggested. ‘‘ My own opinion is that 
he will listen to reason, acquiesce in your 
plans, do what you wish.” 

‘* He is strangely altered, then.” 

“I am inclined to think he is.” 

‘* Ah! you saw him sober—and that is not 
his normal condition,” said Mike; ‘‘it is all 
a riddle at present, his future and my own. 
I must think it over in cold blood, and—very 
deeply, too.” 

‘Yes. I would not do anything in a 
hurry, Mike.” 

‘It is only one problem—how to keep him 
out of my life, shut him in the darkness to 
which he belongs,” said Mike, thoughtfully. 

Sir Felix Durant glanced askance at his 
companion, but did not respond tothis. He 
was struck by Mike's hardness, even callous- 
ness. When Mike was a lad and lying help- 
Jess in Pilchardtown Hospital from the ef- 
fects of his father’s brutality, he had not 
spoken vindictively of his sire, even had fu- 
tilely attempted to offer some excuses for his 
conduct, his violence; but Mike was harder 
now—indeed, scarcely the Mike Garwood 
whom he had lost sight of for two years. 
There was something different in bim—some- 
thing that had changed him, and possibly not 
for the better. He should find out what it 
was in good time, for Mike had always been 
free-spoken, open-hearted with him. There 
had been a great deal to admire in the char- 
acter of Mike Garwood, as he went on step 
by step to the brighter land which kindly 
hands had, as by a miracle, pointed out to 
him, helping him upward with their greater 
strength and ample means. Mike had not 
been ungrateful; he had done his best to 
show that their efforts on his behalf had not 
been made in vain, to prove that the old 
patron, Ulric Consterdine, was a true prophet 
as regarded him. He had worked with tre- 
mendous zeal; he had been thoughtful and 
obedient and painstaking; he had developed 
traits of character which the on-lookers could 
hardly have believed Mike to possess; he had 
won much affection and regard; there had 
been something of the hero in him as well as 
of the genius—a man of patience, thought, 
tremendous energy, and, of late days, one of 
considerable ambition. Such a young man 
as this had gone away to Italy to study, but 
such a man as this had not returned. This 
was not the same Mike Garwood, unless 
Felix Durant was very much mistaken. What 
had happened to change him—to render him 
harder, colder, more calculating as to his fu- 

* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIII. 
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ture position in society? Surely something. 
Not that a young man with a fair chance 
of rising in the world, and of making a name 
in a profession which has triple-barred gates 
to baffle even genius, and to shut out forever 
the mediocre, was likely to exult in the reap- 
pearance of a vagabond father, a ruffian, and 
a ticket-of-leave man; but there was an im- 
placability of demeanor in the son which did 
not quite seem to appertain to Mike, and 
which had started into being, Felix thought, 
since Mike and he had last grasped hands. 

As they were proceeding toward the rooms 
beyond the studio, with the subject dismiss- 
ed for a while, as Felix considered, Mike said, 
suddenly, 

‘Did he speak of my mother?” 

NO: 

‘*T wonder what has become of her?” said 
Mike. ‘‘I think she must be dead.” 

**He was not in mourning.” 

**Oh, he would not mourn for her, or put 
on black, if black did not suit his complex- 
ion,” cried Mike, scoffingly. 

‘* You are severe on the old man,” Durant 
could not help saying at this juncture—‘“ un- 
forgiving too, eh?” 

** Yes, naturally.”’ 

**Unnaturally, I should say.” 

‘**Durant,” said Mike, stopping his friend 
upon the broad staircase which they were 
now ascending together, ‘‘ before I started 
for Italy I went in search of my mother.” 

‘** You did not tell me that.” 

“‘No; I did not care to tell anybody,” was 
the reply. ‘‘But I went in search of her, 
impelled by a strong, strange wish to be of 
service, to make one effort to lift her from 
the slough OF the awful life about her, as J 
was lifted by the hand of God Almighty.” 

“Well,” said Durant, impressed by the 
speaker’s earnestness, ‘“‘and you—” 

‘Did not find her. In the rags in which 
I was disguised, with the old vile thieves’ 
slang on my lips, the old knowledge of the 
lives of the men and women I should meet, I 
mixed freely and without suspicion amongst 
them all. TI was no spy, or impostor, no fine 
gentleman getting up an article, or laying 
the foundation of a book or play. I had 
been one of them—I was one of them again. 
They did not doubt me when I told them 
so,” Mike continued; ‘‘ they would have call- 
ed me a liar had I spoken the truth to them; 
they recognized me, many of them, and were 
glad to see me. They thought I had been 
in prison, and I did not undeceive them. 
We caroused at that public-house which is 
in my picture, and I heard all the news be- 
fore I came away.” 

‘‘ Did you see your mother?” 

‘“No. The day before, she had been put 
in prison for a month—her forty-fourth of- 
fence,and defiance of the law—an old offend- 
er, who was always drunk, and abusive in 
her cups—one of the irredeemables. So I 
turned my back upon the mother for good. 
There was no saving her.” 

**T am afraid not.” 

‘‘My father had not been seen lately,” 
Mike went on. ‘All that was known of 
him was that he kept out of the way of his 
wife, and that the wife was glad enough to 
be neglected by him. They had lived long 
enough together to hate each other very 
much.” 

‘*Men and women do sometimes, Mike, 
even in the highest circles,” said Durant. 

** Yes, if the society papers are to believed. 
It is all strange to me.” 

“And to me, Mike,” said Durant. ‘‘ But 
then I am going to take unto myself a wife, 
the fates permitting, and I am in the land of 
the fairies, with roses strewing the path I am 
pursuing. And that reminds me,” he added, 
**that we have not discovered Patricia. She 
and her father must be here by this time.” 

‘* Patricia?” Mike repeated. ‘Ah, yes; 
that is the name. I had forgotten for an in- 
stant.” 

‘Forgotten the old companion and play- 
mate?” 

*‘Oh, I have not forgotten her, only the 
grand name which her godfathers and god- 
mothers gave her, and which Daddy Kerts 
would not have at any price,” said Mike. 
‘*You see, Felix, she was always Patty to 
me. 

** You will be very much surprised at the 
change in her from the Pengavissy days, 
Mike.” 

‘Yes; I have no doubt of that,” was the 
slow reply. 


CHAPTER YV. 
‘‘] THOUGHT AS MUCH.” 


THE rooms were filling fast at Miss Con- 
sterdine’s. During the time Sir Felix Du- 
rant and Mike Garwood had been engaged 
with their past reminiscences of shadow-land, 
many people had presented themselves to 
their hostess, and been welcomed to the vast 
establishment. 

Wilhelmina Consterdine was in the great 
drawing-room receiving her company when 
the two young men entered. The guests 
were streaming in, making their best bows, 
and scattering themselves about the premis- 
es in search of kindred souls, old friends, or 
new sweethearts. It was not easy to find 
any one in particular at a moment's notice: 
the rooms were thronged and spacious. 
People stood in groups chatting and Jaugh- 
ing together; even the lobbies and the stair- 
case were full of people. Everybody appear- 
ed to have come to Miss Consterdine’s last 
‘‘At Home” as to the one haven of refuge 
which had been left in a city deserted. 


And now Miss Consterdine was going away 
also—to the sea, in search of recuperation, it 
was said, the old lady having worked hard in 
her way. Of late days it was whispered that 
Wilhelmina had developed a love of society 
which had not been so readily apparent in 
her brother Ulric’s time; she was seen every- 
where, she was au courant with the latest 
plays, the newest players, the most recent 
operas and opera-bouffes; flower shows and 
garden parties were in her line, too, and her 
carriage and horses were familiar features in 
the Park. Life, or seeing life, had not done 
her any great degree of good, however; she 
had become older and grayer, and her face 
had deep lines in it, and was at times immo- 
bile and set, as if with harder thoughts than 
she should have had in the days of her pros- 
perity. At times she could be very severe 
and satirical, it was whispered, and at other 
times uncommonly hard to please; but she 
was sixty-two years of age, and had known 
a few disappointments and one great sorrow. 
She was too much of a Consterdine, perhaps, 
to be wholly sweet-tempered and amiable; 
but she was a just woman and a true one— 
and in all respects, and despite an occasional 
hardness of demeanor, an English gentlewo- 
man, with an amount of native shrewdness 
and a contempt for humbug that in these 
modern days were a little refreshing. Wil- 
helmina Consterdine was none the worse for 
being able to speak out, to let people know 
exactly what was in her mind, or what had 
disturbed its serenity. 

If the truth must be told, she was not ina 
very good temper that particular evening— 
something had occurred to ruffle that placid- 
ity which should be a distinguishing trait of 
an elderly lady receiving her friends. She 
was graver than her wont when her -com- 
pany manners were put on, and any one 
closely observing her might have detected an 
occasional quick glance to right and left of 
her, as though she were expecting some one, 
or missed the presence of one whose pro- 
longed absence had rendered her a little anx- 
ious. 

When the two young men were at her side, 
she said a little sharply to Sir Felix, ‘‘ What 
has become of Patricia this evening?” 

‘* Has she not come?” asked the surgeon. 

‘No And she promised me she would 
not be late.” 

‘* Something may have detained her. 
not very late.” 

‘* Have you seen her to-day?” 

‘**For a few minutes.” 

‘*And she spoke of coming with her fa- 
ther, of course?” 

eat) Sa 

‘* Else an old woman like me would hard- 
ly have been honored by the presence of the 
successful, the fashionable Sir Felix,’ Wil- 
helmina observed. 

““My dear Miss Consterdine, you are se- 
vere upon me,” said the surgeon, looking 
keenly at his hostess through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

‘*No; Lam complimentary.” 

“Is—is anything the matter?” was his 
frank question at this juncture. 

‘* What should be the matter with me, Sir 
Felix?” 

‘* Nothing, I hope, only—only you appear 
a little disturbed, Miss Consterdine,” said Sir 
Felix, hesitatingly. 

“Then appearances are deceptive,” was 
the short response, before she rose and shook 
hands with fresh guests, turning her back 
upon Durant and Mike. 

Sir Felix touched the young artist’s arm, 
and he and Mike moved a few paces away. 

‘* Miss Consterdine does not like me, Mike,” 
he said. ‘‘ What is the reason?” 

Mike Garwood smiled at the grave, inquir- 
ing face of his friend. He was not in a smil- 
ing mood, but the crestfallen looks of the 
surgeon amused him for an instant. 

‘*You have seen Miss Consterdine pretty 
often of late days, and should be able to un- 
derstand her better than I.” 

** And what do you understand, my know- 
ing young fellow?” said Sir Felix, brighten- 
ing also. 

** That she is only a little put out, and like- 
ly to say a few things which she does not 
exactly mean, and which she would be more 
distressed at than you if you took them in 
real earnest.” 

‘‘And is she ‘put out’ to-night because 
her niece has not arrived?” 

‘**T expect so.” 

“If I can be patient, she should be,” said 
Sir Felix. 

‘It is her brother Rudolph’s first appear- 
ance at these gatherings,” said Mike. ‘It 
was a long while, she told me this afternoon, 
before she could persuade him to come.” 

‘‘He is not fond of company,” remarked 
Durant. ‘But it is not that, Mike, which 
disturbs his sister.” 

“What is it, then?” 

‘‘ Ah, I don’t know! That is why I asked 
you, who might be aware if I have in any 
way—certainly unwittingly—offended her. 
You would tell me; Patricia would tell me, I 
am sure.” 

‘* You are mistaken.” 

‘*T am not very often mistaken,” said Sir 
Felix, a little conceitedly. ‘‘I think a man 
can tell within half an hour or so whether 
he has made a good or bad impression on 
anybody. And ever since I have known 
Miss Consterdine—” 

** And how long is that?” 

‘« Three or four months—not more, I should 
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“T wish you would not keep interrupting 
me, Mike,” said the surgeon. ‘‘I only met 
Miss Consterdine a short while since at her 
brother’s house for the first time, and I fan- 
cied she was down upon me there. Heaven 
knows what for—I don’t; for I like the old 
lady very much. There is character in her, 
and brains, and she is Patricia’s aunt.” 

‘* And will be your aunt in good time.” 

«Precisely so. That is, if—” 

‘Ts there a doubt of the fact?” 

‘‘Mike, you’re an aggravating fellow to- 
night. Ill find Patricia for myself, and bring 
her to her aunt,” he said, hurriedly. ‘* It is 
my firm belief she is on the premises already.” 

It seemed like an excuse to hurry away in 
order to avoid Mike’s further questioning, 
and our hero—for this ill-bred, irregular gen- 
ius of ours is the only hero we shall be able 
to supply the gentle reader on the present 
occasion—gazed thoughtfully after him. So 
deep in thought was Mike that he started 
with surprise when Miss Wilhelmina Con- 
sterdine touched him on the arm again. She 
had come back to his side without his know- 
ledge. 

‘“What are you thinking of so deedily, 
Michael?” she asked. 

‘“* Oh—nothing—in particular.” 

‘* Sit down here for a minute or two, will 
you? I want to speak to you.” 

Mike sat down. thus adjured, turning his 
full gray eyes inquiringly upon her, as though 
half afraid of the next question. Yes, she 
was extra grave that evening, and her com- 
pany smiles had been a little forced. 

‘*Your friend does not improve on fur- 
ther acquaintance,” she said. 

“Tam sorry, Miss Wilhelmina, that that 
is your opinion.” 

**T cannot help having my likes and dis- 
likes,” she answered, ‘‘and methinks this 
gentleman doth protest too much.” 

“Protest what?” 

“Oh! never mind—I am going to do the 
questioning, Michael, and if you will allow 
me.” 


**T am all attention.” 

“‘Do you like this man whom society is 
doing its best to spoil?” 

“ Felix Durant?” 

“Sir Felix Durant. The man whom a 
lucky fluke, as it is called, has brought into 
prominence and made rich. I don’t say,” 
she added, ‘‘that he is not clever—I believe 
he is. But is he: not too vain of lis clever- 
ness, Mike; too proud of the place into which: 
fortune has thrust him; too self-sufficient al- 
together?” 

‘*T have seen so little of him of late years,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Two years ago, at all 
events, he was not the character you describe. 
I cannot think he resembles it in any way.” 

‘I asked you a little while ago if you 
liked him,” said the old lady, sharply, ‘‘ and 
you have not given me your answer.” 

‘* Does it need an answer?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Then, Miss Wilhelmina, I will give it 
you,” said Mike. ‘‘ Felix Durant belongs to 
my past. His was one of the hands, firm 
and strong, that were stretched out to me 
when I could not help myself, and which 
dragged me out of the depths. I told him 
this evening that it was the Hand of God 
Almighty—but it was his and yours, God 
had deserted me.” 

‘** Mike—Mike—you must not talk like this 
to me!” exclaimed Miss Consterdine, in hor- 
ror and amazement. ‘‘ Why do you—what 
do you mean? I—I wish you would not!” 

“IT beg your pardon — pray don’t mind 
me—I am sorry,” were Mike’s hasty apolo- 
gies, and uttered in true regret at having dis- 
tressed Wilhelmina by his outburst; *‘ but 
when the past comes back to me, is close at 
my hand, I say and do strange things. For, 
you see,” he added, sadly, ‘‘ there is no get- 
ting clear away from it. It is always with 
me. But I am truly sorry I have distressed 
you.” 

‘“‘T am not a religious woman, but f don’t 
care to listen to other folks’ irreverence,” 
she said, slowly. ‘‘We will say no more 
about it. You have had something to de- 
press you to-day.” 

“<e8,- 

* What is it?” 

“My father.” 

‘‘ Have you seen him?” 

‘“* He is in London inquiring for me.” 

Miss Consterdine was silent for a minute. 

**What does that matter now?” she asked 
at last. 

‘“*T cannot tell.” 

“And is that all you have got upon your 
mind?” 

*‘Oh, I have plenty of things upon my 
mind,” said Mike. ‘‘I have come back—I 
am in & new groove—a society man. My 
ambition has been snubbed, or snuffed out; 
my picture is a failure, a daub in bad taste. 
I have not done justice or honor to my mas- 
ter.” 

‘*Meaning Uiric?” 

‘‘Meaning Ulric,” he repeated. 

There was another moment's silence, then 
Wilhelmina said, ‘‘ The picture is nota fail- 
ure.” 

‘It has not been sold.” 

** You will paint other pictures,” was the 
reply. ‘‘There are few men of your age, 
Michael, who have stepped so far along the 
road to success. Do you think fame in art, 
in literature, in anything, is to be won easily, 
or by any one who says ‘I will do it?’” 

‘*T should be a poor fool to think so.” 

“You are too discontented, too eager, un- 
grateful—” 
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Mike started and colored. 

“No, not ungrateful,” he said, quickly. 
“Heaven bear me witness that it is my one 
fear that you or he should think so.” 

**He! Who is he?” 

“Felix Durant.” 

“Oh, that man! I had forgotten him.” 

‘* Yes, the man you asked me if I liked, 
and the question which I have not answered 
yet,” Mike said. ‘‘ Yes, I do like him; would 
jay down my life for him, if he wanted it. 
The only male friend I have in the world, or 
ever shall have—generous, thoughtful, un- 
selfish. Who was my friend even before 
yourself, Miss Wilhelmina; almost as soon as 
Ulric was. Who wrote to Ulric, to Rudolph, 
your brother; who brought me back from the 
jaws of death. And you ask me if I like 
him!” 

“* Are you glad he is going to marry Patty 
Consterdine?” 

Mike might have winced at the question, 
but it was inwardly, and the old lady saw no 
change in him, though she was watching for 
a change. 

‘““Why not? 
now?” 

‘“You met her and her father in Venice?” 

‘*By chance. For a few days. A mere 
accident, that was all. Patty—-if I may take 
the liberty of calling her so—could not have 
chosen a better fellow than Felix for her fu- 
ture husband.” 

‘*You will have an opportunity of con- 
gratulating her to-night on her engagement,” 
said Miss Consterdine, dryly. 

‘*That is why I am here.” 

‘Oh! you did not come to see me, then?” 

“Yes, I did; but—” 

‘There, there! do not make any more ex- 
cuses to me, Miclidel,” said the old lady. 
‘*You have done uncommonly well to-night 
with them—managed them very nicely. 
Here is Patricia at last.” 

‘*Patty! Where?” 

Mike changed color at last—changed all 
the color he had in his face into flake-white. 
Miss Consterdine saw this. It was this for 
which she had been looking out, leading up 
to, angling for in various ways. 

‘‘I thought as much. I was sure of it,” 
she muttered to herself. 


What do I know of Patty 


CHAPTER VI. 
RUDOLPH HAS HIS DOUBTS. 


PATRICIA CONSTERDINE was leaning on her 
father’s arm, The seven years that had 
passed since the exodus from Pengavissy 
had changed father and daughter very much 
—in a greater degree than it had altered, for 
better or worse, Michael Garwood, late of 
Nichoison’s Rents. 

Rudolph Consterdine was snow white, and 
wore his hair unpleasantly long now. Peo- 
ple aggravated him at times by taking him 
for a Dissenting minister, his aspect was so 
grave and woe-begone, the old ‘‘ codfish” ex- 
pression so much more. to the front than it 
had been when Mike had first encountered 
him. His was a sour visage, which nothing 
was likely to change or soften now, one 
could readily believe. 

And Patricia Consterdine—the Patty of the 
old days at Pengavissy, who was known as 
“Little Speck”? Yes, she had changed 
in a very great degree. She was a shade 
above the middle height of women, having 
shot up suddenly in stature, in compliment, 
perhaps, to the new career which her father 
had suddenly opened out for her. The name 
of Littke Speck would have been a clear 
anomaly now. Critics of feminine beauty— 
and she was, if not beautiful, still a very 
pretty young woman of some twenty sum- 
mers—styled her ‘‘a dazzling brunette,” and 
that appellation may stand as substitute for 
two or three pages of description. 

It was an animated face, such as a young 
dark woman very frequently possesses, full 
of expression, and on which every varying 
thought played as sunlight on water. A 
face full of life, too, which she must have in- 
herited from the mother, and not from her 
stolid, sleepy sire, although there was life in 
him of a most vigorous description whenever 
his temper chanced to be ruffled, which was 
of distressing frequency still, despite the 
moral and extensive improvements which 
the love and care of a daughter had bestowed 
upon him. At the daughter’s side was Sir 
Felix Durant, radiant with pleasure at the 
arrival of Patricia, and looking very proud 
of her and very happy. 

Yes, Patty Consterdine’s was a speaking 
face. It lighted up with pleasure, at the 
sight of Michael Garwood, and two gloved 
hands were held out impulsively to clasp his 
own. 

‘‘Mike!” she exclaimed; ‘‘they told me 
you would be here to-night.” 

‘*Patty!—I should say Miss Patricia,” he 
said, correcting himself quickly. 

‘‘Oh no—never anything but Patty. You 
must always call me that in remembrance of 
the Pengavissy days, else—” 

‘* Else what?” he said, as she paused, 

‘* Else I shall think you are offended with 
me, or have grown very proud,” she said. 
‘* But—we will discuss this presently.” This 
preliminary greeting over, she turned to Miss 
Consterdine, whose features had relaxed 
strangely, and who was looking on with a 
pleased smile, and said: 

‘Aunt Willie, pray forgive my inattention. 
3ut the sight of our Mike has brought back 
all the old times. I had not seen him for so 
long, and I want to talk to him of Daddy 
Kerts later on. You are better, aunt?” she 
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asked, as she stooped and kissed Miss Con- 
sterdine. 

‘sT am a trifle better. 
to get away.” 

‘In which direction?” 

‘«T hardly know yet. I seem drawn to the 
old spot, painful as it is to me.” 

‘* Pengavissy ?” 

vie Sey 

‘*We are going abroad again, I believe. I 
wish it were Pengavissy too.” 

‘Its a dead-and-alive place,” broke in 
Rudolph at this juncture; ‘it is not fit for 
you, my dear. Besides—” 

‘* Yes, yes, I know, father,” said Patty, in- 
terrupting him; ‘‘ that is an old and tiresome 
argument—one of the few on which papa 
and I do not agree,” she added, with a smile 
and in a half-explanatory way to Wilhelmina 
Consterdine, who nodded, but did not answer 
back. 

Meanwhile Rudolph Consterdine and Mike 
Garwood had exchanged civilities. Ru- 
dolph’s face did not relax its severity of ex- 
pression as he extended a flabby hand to our 
hero; he was not as pleased to see Mike as 
Patty was—indeed, he was not pleased at 
all, and possibly the over-exuberance of his 
daughter’s welcome to Mike was to his mind 
scarcely satisfactory. 

‘I hardly expected to find you here to- 
night, Garwood,” he said, in his blunt, abrupt 
way. ‘‘ You must have made considerable 
haste during the last three days to get to 
town.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

“¥ou wrote last to my sister from—” 

‘* Yes, yes, | remember,” Mike interrupted ; 
‘but it was Miss Consterdine’s wish that IL 
should be here to-night.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say that Patricia—” 

Again Mike interrupted him. 

‘‘] am speaking of your sister, Wilhel- 
mina,” said Mike, almost sharply. 

‘Oh, ah, yes,” said Rudolph. ‘‘And I 
was thinking of a Miss Consterdine more 
closely related to me—Patty, as you call 
her.” 

“As she asked me to call her, sir, if you 
remember,” said Mike, respectfully correct- 
ing ‘this statement. ‘‘But I did not follow 
her behest.” 

‘* You said Patty when you first met.” 

‘*T was taken off my guard.” 

‘‘Iv’s a very silly thing at any time to 
be taken off one’s guard,” said Rudolph, 
shortly. 

‘It is not a failing of mine, as a rule.” 

Rudolph cast a nervous glance in the di- 
rection of Sir Felix, who had walked away 
with Patricia on his arm, and then his sister 
Wilhelmina was favored also with a strange, 
unsettled look. ‘They were both out of hear- 
ing of anything that might be said, but he 
drew our hero still further apart from his 
sister, putting his hand upon his arm to do 
so, as though he needed support from the 
younger man. 

‘*| think, Mike,” he said, in a low tone, 
‘*that when we unfortunately came across 
each other abroad—” 

‘* Unfortunately!” repeated Mike, before 
Rudolph could get on any further. 

‘* Yes, it was unfortunate. I considered it 
so then—I consider it so now. Don’t you?” 

‘To me that meeting has a deeper and 
more earnest significance, sir,” said Mike, 
very steadily and firmly. ‘‘ 1 was glad to see 
you and Patricia in Venice.” 

‘* Especially Patricia,’ was the dry remark 
here. 

‘Yes, especially Patricia,” assented Mike 
to this—‘‘the first one in all the world to 
give me a kind word, to show confidence in 
ine, child as she was, and hunted wolf cub 
as I was, and of whom any one might have 
been afraid. But she was not.” 

‘‘She has plenty of courage,” 
dolph. 

‘* And to see her again, a woman, the first 
friend I ever had, was a revelation—a vision 
of glory to me,” said Mike, almost enthusi- 
astically. ‘*And you ask me if I consider 
that meeting unfortunate? Ah! Mr. Conster- 
dine, you know better; but it pleases you to 
be hard upon me still,” added Mike, a little 
reproachfully. 

‘*Tam hard for your own good,” said Ru- 
dolph, in a half-apologetic tone. 

‘1 understand,” cried Mike; ‘‘and pray 
believe me, sir, that I have always under- 
stood.” 

** What?” was the short inquiry. 

‘That your daughter is not of my world— 
can never possibly belong to it, and under 
any circumstances of her life stands forever 
apart from mine. To me she is a dear sister 
—nothing else; and you have been suspi- 
cious of me, Mr. Consterdine, without fair 
cause.” 

‘* You told me that in Venice.” 

‘*And you believed me.” 

‘*Yes—for a while. I don’t say,” he add- 
ed, quickly, “that I disbelieve you now, 
Michael, only—only—well, never mind,” he 
said, abruptly. ‘‘1 am not quite satisfied. 
That's all.” 

‘** Shall I go away?” 

‘* People will think I have sent you away.” 

‘*1 have seen her,” said Mike. ‘‘I have 
been assured that she has not forgotten me. 
It is enough.” 

Rudolph Consterdine looked hard at the 
speaker. 

‘* No; stop where you are. I have been a 
suspicious old fool; [ am sometimes; it's in 
the family, and 1 have blurted out too much 
to fb se But I wanted you to understand, 
and you caught me up sharply enough. You 
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know,” he added, sharply, ‘‘that Patricia is 
engaged to Sir Felix Durant? You have 
heard that?” 

‘* Sir Felix has told me everything. Ihave 
already congratulated him.” 

‘And talking of congratulations, I have 
to offer you mine on your success as & paint- 
er, Michael. Ulric was right in his prophecy 
after all.” 

‘‘Time has to prove that. I hope to be 
worthy of all his words—and acts-—present- 

Mike Garwood bowed low and left the rich 
man. He went away with a moody brow, 
and a shadow on his face. The shadow of 
the past, possibly—the shadow that was nev- 
er to leave him for long. ‘‘ Now, to find 
her,” he murmured. 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 


HOW TO USE THE TOMATO. 


F the house-keeper of half a century ago 

could step into the modern kitchen and 
store-room, how extreme would be her sur- 
prise to see into what general use as an ar- 
ticle of food the ‘‘ love-apple” of her day has 
grown! Then it was cultivated only for or- 
nament; now, prepared in a variety of ways, 
it takes its place on the table for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner. 

During the hot days that come in the lat- 
ter part of the summer, when beefsteak and 
chops have ceased to tempt the appetite, no 
more desirable dish can be sent to the break- 
fast table than broiled tomatoes. They take 
the place of meat, and provide a relish. 

To prepare this dish, select medium-sized 
ripe tomatoes; wash, and cut in two. Place 
the pieces on a perfectly clean wire broiler, 
the cut side down, over a clear fire. When 
cooked almost through, turn, and cook until 
soft. Serve on a hot platter, with cut side 
up. Sprinkle a little salt and pepper on each 
piece, after pouring a teaspoonful of melted 
butter over them. 

For lunch, a tempting salad can be made 
of tomatoes. Select one dozen ripe tomatoes; 
peel, cut in thin slices, and set on the ice. 
Make a dressing of the yolks of four eggs 
boiled hard, and rubbed to a paste with a 
table-spoonful of salad oil; add half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one of salt, one of white 
sugar, and two of mustard. Stir in the yolk 
of a raw egg beaten to a froth, and, last, one 
teacup of vinegar. Put this on the ice to 
get cold, and when ready to serve, pour over 
the tomatoes. 

This salad may be made a very ornamental 
dish by selecting the tomatoes of a uniform 
size and bright color, cutting off a round 
from the stem end, removing the seeds, and 
filling with the dressing. When prepared 
in this manner a single tomato should be 
served to each person, on a small china plate, 
resting on a bed of green. 

Tomato toast is an excellent dish as well 
as an economical way of using inferior to- 
matoes. Pare, slice, and cook half-ripe to- 
matoes until very tender; add sweet milk 
suflicient to make plenty of gravy; season 
with pepper, salt, and plenty of butter. 
Have the bread nicely toasted and placed in 
a deep dish, and pour the cooked tomatoes 
over it. 

At dinner the tomato can be offered as 
soup, as a relish, or a dessert, as the cook 
may decide to prepare it. Either of these 
two recipes for soup is recommended: 

Tomato Soup, No. 1.—Scald and peel good 
ripe tomatoes; stew them one hour, and 
strain through a coarse sieve; stir in a very 
little wheaten flour to give it body, and 
brown sugar in the proportion of a teaspoon- 
ful to a quart of soup; then boil five minutes. 

Tomato Soup, No. 2.—Boil one quart of 
tomatoes half an hour in one quart of chicken 
or veal broth, season with a scant teaspoon- 
ful each of sugar and salt. Serve with 
squares of toasted bread. 

A tomato sauce that is particularly nice to 
serve with a roast of beef is made thus: stew 
six tomatoes half an hour with two cloves, 
a sprig of parsley, pepper, and salt; press this 
through a sieve; puta little butter in a sauce- 
pan over the fire, and when it bubbles, add a 
heaping teaspoonful of flour; mix and cook 
it well; then add the tomato pulp, stirring 
until perfectly smooth. 

Baked tomatoes make a dish that is nice 
with meats, and one that is easily prepared. 
Peel the tomatoes and cut out the green core. 
Lay them in a baking dish, season with 
pepper, salt, pieces of butter, and cover with 
bread-crumbs. Bake two hours in a hot 
oven, and serve in the dish in which they 
were baked. 

When tomatoes are stewed they should be 
seasoned with pepper, salt, sugar, and plenty 
of butter, and cooked until nearly all their 
juice is reduced. 

A pie that is only equalled in richness by 
one filled with mince-meat is made out of to- 
matoes. The crust for this pie should be 
very rich and flaky. Line a deep earthen 
pie plate with the crust, being careful not to 
roll too thin; fill with very thin slices of to 
mato; add plenty of sugar—not less than 
three table-spoonfuls—a lump of butter the 
size of a hickory-nut, and spice with nutmeg 
and cinnamon; cut several slits in the upper 
crust, and bake in a moderate oven for about 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve perfectly 
cold. 

Tomato preserves are very nice for dessert. 
Any kind of loaf-cake can be served with 
them, and most persons would think cream 
an addition. Take seven pounds of tomatoes 
that uve just commeuced to turn red; peel, 
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and sprinkle with sugar; let them stand un- 
til the next morning; then make a syrup of 
seven pounds of sugar, the juice from the 
tomatoes, one ounce of ginger root, one of 
mace, and four lemons. Boil the tomatoes 
in this syrup until clear; skim out, and if 
the syrup is not thick enough, cook until it 
is; then pour over the tomatoes. 

For use during the winter, tomatoes are 
preserved by canning, pickling, and drying; 
also in catsup and soy. 

For canning, they should be stewed in the 
ordinary way, but without seasoning, and 
put in glass jars. These jars should be kept 
in the dark. Tomatoes put up in this way 
are equal to those fresh from the vines for 
soups and all made dishes, 

Ripe tomatoes make an excellent sweet 
pickle. One peck ripe tomatoes, peeled; four 
pounds of brown sugar; one quart of cider 
vinegar; one ounce stick cinnamon; half an 
ounce cloves. Tie the spice in a muslin bag. 
Make a syrup of the sugar, vinegar, and 
spices; then put in the tomatoes, and boil. 
When cooked, take out; keep them as whole 
as possible. Boil the syrup three or four 
hours until quite thick; put the tomatoes 
back, and boil up once; put into jars, and 
when cold, seal up. 

A pickle for use in the spring is made of 
green tomatoes by slicing half a bushel and 
adding an ounce of whole cloves, one of 
white mustard-seed, one of allspice, half an 
ounce. of Cayenne pepper, one pound of su- 
gar, six onions, and vinegar enough to cov- 
er, placing all for an hour on a stove where 
they will scald but not boil. 

The dried tomatoes are nice for soup, fla- 
voring sauce, and can be used for stewing. 
Peel and cut the tomatoes as for canning, 
Boil until reduced one-half. Then season in 
the proportion of half a cupful of sugar 
and a teaspoonful of salt to a gallon of the 
tomatoes; spread on platters, and dry in the 
oven or sun. Soak several hours in warm 
water when wanted for use. 

Chile sauce is made by taking twelve ripe 
tomatoes, four green peppers, a pint of vine- 
gar, and half a cup of-salt. Chop the vege- 
tables fine, then boil until thick. This sauce 
is preferred by some persons to catsup for 
eating with cold beef. 

For soy, green tomatoes are used, and it is 
often served as a relish with fish. To two 
gallons of green tomatoes sliced allow twelve 
sliced onions, two quarts of vinegar, one 
quart of sugar, two table-spoonfuls each of 
salt, pepper, and ground mustard, and one 
of allspice and cloves. Mix ail together and 
boil, stirring frequently. 

A very delicious confection may be made 
of tomatoes. ‘The single or pear-shaped 
tomato is the best for this purpose. Take 
six pounds of sugar to one peck of the fruit; 
scald and remove the skin, sprinkle the sugar 
over the tomatoes, and let them stand two 
days in stone jars; then **s .dem in this 
juice until the sugar penetrates, and they 
look clear; take them out, spread on dishes, 
flattening each tomato, and dry in the sun; 
a small quantity of the syrup should be oc- 
casionally sprinkled over them while drying; 
when dry pack them down in boxes with 
powdered sugar between each layer. The 
syrup is cooked down and bottled for use. 
When treated in this way the flavor of the 
dried tomato is much like the best quality of 
figs. MARGARET RYDER, 


BESTOWING AN ALMS, 
See illustration on page 817. 

BROWN and leafless landscape. How 
£4 misery always merges itself into its wide 
and pallid wastes! Nature, with nothing to 
give to man, and man, with nothing to give 
to nature, except, each to the other, some- 
thing like unto itself; a little more sombre- 
ness lent to the landscape by rags and wretch 
edness, and from nature, for man and his 
picture of woe, a certain bleak setting out of 
dun dreariness. And how it all, this sym- 
pathy between the two—between man and 
nature—satisfies that subtle sense each of 
us possesses of a certain dramatic fitness in 
things, that sense which, so complex are we 
qualifies even the judgment, and enlarges 
our human sympathies? Misery ‘‘ under the 
green-wood tree,” and whose pity is stirred? 
But misery here, in bare brown wasted fields, 
and our pulses beat. 

Two children, both poor aud wrapped in 
rags—one lame, his rough and awkward 
wooden crutch too long for comfort—a hunt 
ed, hungry hound, crouching, with head up- 
raised for a crust of bread in the hands of a 
child. All so hungry; all so poor. With 
whom lies the greater wretchedness? Nev- 
er with that one, we think, who has anything 
to give. And that there is always something 
each of us, poor as we may be, has for an- 
other, is one of the wise provisions of nature, 
making human kindness always possible. 
We have each of us a word or a smile or a 
thought of good cheer that leaves none of us 
the poorer, nor does anything we ever give 
leave us the poorer for the matter of that, 
not even our last crust, like that in the pic- 
ture. For he who giveth, gaineth. And 
when we look deeper still we question there 
is any giving anywhere, since all things, in 
one sense, belong to him who stands most in 
need of them—to the dog, if he be the more 
hungry and helpless; to the child, if he -be 
the more wretched. And the power to un- 
derstand this need, possessed by this child, 
marks always lofty natures, as Sir Philip 
Sidney taught us with his dying soldier long 
ago. 
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BEN’S WIFE. 
BY ANNA FULLER 

) EN’S wife was a Hazeldean—a fact which 

) that estimable woman rarely lost sight of. 
It was perhaps not to be expected that her 
husband and her husband’s family should 
give quite due weight to the circumstance, 
but they were not allowed to forget it. At 
first, to be sure, the Pratts, who were them- 
selves unpretentious sort of people, were not 
without some pride in the connection; and 
even old lady Pratt herself did not object 
to letting fall the remark that “ Ben’s wife 
wis a Hazeldean.” An advantage like this, 
however, is one that should be sparingly used 
by its possessor; and it must be confessed 
that Mrs. Ben was inclined to push it more 
than was quite well judged, and that as time 
went on the Pratts allowed a suspicion of sa- 
tire to creep into a statement which had been 
made at first in perfect good faith. 

Yet there was much to be said in defence 
of Mrs. Ben. Perhaps no one who has not 
had the experience can justly estimate the 
sacrifice which the woman makes who re- 
linquisnes a name of three syllables, and one 
of such romantic and poetic associations as 
Hazeldean (if, indeed, there be such another) 
for a single, curt, unembellished syllable like 
Pratt. 

Moreover this foible, together with certain 
trifling vanities and affectations engendered 
by it, was almost the only flaw in an honest 
and kindly if somewhat high-strung nature. 
‘‘Ben’s wife” was worthy of that title, and 
proud of it too. She knew in her heart that 
she would rather have been Ben’s wife than 
a duchess. Yet being securely Ben’s wife 
for all time, and, as. she devoutly believed, 
for all eternity, she still enjoyed the retro- 
spective glory of having been a Hazeldean. 

Her first son she unquestioningly named 
Benjamin; but great was her rejoicing when 
the third child turned out to be a boy, and 
she could call him Hazeldean—Hazeldean 
Pratt! She felt as though she had never ap- 
preciated her own name until this happy 
combination proved what a lustre it eould 
throw upon a single commonplace syllable. 
The boy was called Hazeldean from his 
cradle, and no corruption of the name was 
ever tolerated in the family. The two elder 
children, when they first ventured to call 
their little brother ‘‘ Hazie, for short,” were 
promptly suppressed, and by the time the 
younger ones came to speech, the three syl- 
lables were so firmly established in their 
rights that they seemed one and indivisible. 

Ben’s wife was fond of dress, but Heaven 
forbid that that be accounted a flaw! She 
was a woman of excellent taste, thanks to 
which her house and her person were always 
as pleasant to look upon as the fashions of 
the day would permit. When the large 
hoops came into vogue, she was forced into 
them, as it were, for she would have been un- 
pleasantly conspicuous without them. Yet 
she was never betrayed into extremes, and 
would have nothing to do with the ‘‘ floating 
bell,” when that climax of crinoline exag- 
geration appeared upon the scene. 

In her house she was more independent 
still. It was a square house, modest, yet 
roomy, with the inevitable cupola on top. 
The house was painted gray with darker 
gray blinds, to suit the taste of the mistress, 
who disapproved the prevailing white and 
green of the suburb where she lived. When 
she refurnished her parlor, some fifteen years 
after her marriage, she boldly rejected the 
brilliant crimsons and liberal gildings of the 
period in favor of quiet colors. She chose a 
carpet of olive brown Brussels with a dull 
red palm-leaf pattern, and window hangings 
of olive brown rep and plush, the effect be- 
ing lightened by inner curtains of the finest 
and whitest muslin. Her furniture and her 
wall-paper were in soft neutral tints such as 
would to-day be called esthetic, though they 
were little appreciated at that time, even by 
Ben himself. Indeed, if the truth were 
known, Ben, when he gave his wife carte 
blanche for refurnishing, had been dazzled by 
the most resplendent visions of red velvet 
sofas, and a red velvet carpet bestrewn with 
baskets of pink and white roses, similar to, 
but even surpassing in brilliancy, the posses- 
sions of his wealthy brother-in-law James 
Spencer. His cheerful resignation when 
this glittering bubble of his fancy was pricked 
by the delicate point of his wife’s finer per- 
ception only showed what a thoroughly 
good Christian Ben was, and the amiability 
with which he submitted to the olive browns 
was eventually not without its reward. For 
many years after, the wheel of fashion hav- 
ing taken another turn, he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his neighbors revolutionize 
their houses at great expense, for the sake of 
bringing about the very condition of sub- 
dued harmony which had so long reigned 
under his own roof. Then it was that Tice. 
Ben, who had meanwhile become an old wo- 
man, reaped a belated harvest of praise, and 
rejoiced in the consciousness of having 
proved herself to have been thirty years in 
advance of her time. 

But this 1s a digression. 

At the date in question, though the olive 
browns had not yet found their justification, 
Mrs. Ben, or Martha, as she was more fa- 
miliarly called, had won a reputation as a 
very safe authority in matters of taste. 

She was now the mother of five children, 
ranging in age from eighteen-year-old Ben 
down to little Eddie, a small mischief of five. 
She lavished upon them an adoring affection, 
yet she was not an over-indulgent mother, 
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for she had very well defined theories in re- 
gard to education. Her husband, secure in 
the conviction that his children would get 
all the training they needed without his do- 
ing violence to his own inclinations in the 
cause of discipline, was not afraid to spoil 
them to his heart’s content, and there was 
no denying that he, with his good-humored 
smile and sly jokes, had, all unconsciously, 
stolen many a march upon his wife in their 
young affections. 

Ben had a great respect for his wife's 
theories, though he himself did not possess 
the sign of one. She, on her part, could for- 
give him the lack, since her own pet theories 
found an embodiment in his person. He was 
her ideal of what a man should be—an ex- 
emplification of all the broad virtues which 
she considered essential in a manly charac- 
ter. He had courage, integrity, good judg- 
ment, and equanimity. Moreover, his very 
failings were such as to endear him still 
more to his wife. In the first place, he was 
forgetful, a shortcoming which tallied very 
satisfactorily with her theory that a man 
should be too much preoccupied with great 
affairs to have a memory for small ones. 
Another source of gratification to her was 
his negligence in regard to his clothes and 
other belongings, she having always enter- 
tained a lively contempt for a “‘ finical” 
man. Best of all, he was open-handed to a 
fault, an admired weakness which she joy- 
fully corrected by the practice of small and 
persistent economies, such as she would have 
censured in him. 

Martha’s excitability of temperament, due 
not to nerves, but to an uncommonly active 
imagination, was a constant source of won- 
der to Ben, though as years went by he had 
learned to treat it lightly. 

“Ben,” she would exclaim at supper of a 
Saturday evening, while her eyes grew big 
with apprehension, and suppressed anxiety 
vibrated in her voice—‘‘ oh, Ben, did you re- 
member to order any dinner for to-morrow?” 
It was plain that the vision of a starving 
family had suddenly terrified her imagina- 
tion. 

Ben would take a spoonful of quince pre- 
serve with the slow relish of an epicure, then 
look across the table at his anxious helpmeet 
with a deepening of the crow’s-feet, which a 
life of quiet humor had prematurely graven 
at the corners of his blue eyes, and say, in a 
tone of inimitable self-complacency, ‘‘ Yes, 
Martha, I got a little salt fish and a cent’s 
worth of asparagus.” 

Then the children would become hilarious 
over their father’s wit, Martha would draw 
a long sigh of relief, untroubled by his jest- 
ing, and, behold, the crisis was passed! 

3en’s wife was a great reader of books, 
especially of history; and the histories of 
that day being chiefly a succession of royal 
biographies, her imagination was peopled 
with kings and queens. She had always 
cherished a secret desire to behold a crown- 
ed head—a desire of which she was a little 
ashamed in her republican heart, yet which 
rose to fever-heat when the papers an- 
nounced the coming visit of the young 
Prince of Wales to this country. His head, 
to be sure, had not yet been crowned, but 
was he not the next heir to the great throne 
of England, and was he not a youth in whom 
past and future united to produce a historic 
and romantic personage of the first water? 
And she, Martha Hazeldean (for so she still 
called herself in her moments of exaltation), 
she was to behold with her own eyes this 
royal boy. She eagerly read all the news- 
paper items which heralded and accom- 
panied his visit to Canada, whilst HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, to which she was a subscriber, ac- 
quired a new and dramatic interest when 
portraits of the young Prince began to ap- 
pear among the illustrations of that admira- 
ble paper. 

Ben was, of course, well aware of his wife’s 
state of mind. If he had tried to do so, he 
could not have shared her feeling, and it nev- 
er occurred to him to try. Ben was not suffi- 
ciently subtle to make any endeavors to cul- 
tivate sentiments which did not spring up of 
their own accord. He was republican to the 
core, and he could not see that Queen Vic- 
toria’s son was necessarily more interesting 
than his own boys. That a great country 
which had emancipated itself at the cost of 
blood and treasure from all the ‘‘ folderol” 
of royalty should be so ready to make a toy 
of it at the first opportunity struck him as 
being quite as absurd as though his eighteen- 
year-old Ben were deliberately to go back to 
nursery rhymes and tin soldiers. 

But though Ben did not share his wife’s 
feelings, he was as ready to gratify them as 
though they had been his own. One plea- 
sant afternoon in October Mrs. Ben, adorned 
with a black silk apron and wearing a deep 
Shaker sun-bonnet, was out in the garden 
gathering a basketful of late nasturtiums, 
with which to put a touch of autumn sun- 
shine into her olive brown parlor. She had 
the faculty of disposing a bit of color just 
in the place where it was needed, and Ben 
had begun to perceive that these judicious 
touches gave their rooms a gayer, cheerier 
air than all the downright crimson and gold 
seemed able to impart to the highly colored 
apartments which had once been his envy. 

As she stooped to trace with careful fin- 
gers the windings of one of the delicate, 
brittle stems, she heard a step upon the 
gravel-walk, and glancing up, beheld her 
husband coming toward her. His appear- 
ance so early in the day would have alarmed 
her had she not perceived a twinkle of rogu- 





ish mystery in his eyes, which he was vainly 
trying to repress. 

‘““Why, Ben!” she exclaimed, rising has- 
tily to her feet and hurrying toward him. 
‘** What has brought you home so early?” 

“Ts it early?” he asked, innocently, mak- 
ing as though he would attack the citadel of 
the Shaker bonnet. 

“Oh! oh! You'll muss my hair!” she 
cried, retreating. 

** All done up for the afternoon?” 

‘*Of course it is,” was the reproachful an- 
swer. ‘But, Ben, what has brought you 
home so early?” 

“Old Pacer,” he replied this time, with a 
still more quizzical look. Ben was not the 
man to be hurried into an agreeable disclos- 
ure. He loved too well the pleasures of an- 
ticipation. 

‘*Has anything happened ?” she asked, 
with growing impatience. 

“Yes. I’ve got home.” 

Ben was sometimes very trying. 

‘Come, Martha,” he called, as she started, 
in simulated dudgeon, to walk away to her 
nasturtium beds, ‘‘let’s go and get some 
grapes,” 

‘*Good—ain’t they?” he observed, as they 
sat in the long arbor, eating the delicious 
Catawbas that grew in beautiful clusters just 
within their reach. 

A pleasant silence fell upon them, broken 
only by the clucking of hens in a neighbor's 
yard, while the mellow October sunshine fil- 
tered through the thinning vines and check- 
ered the backs of the two figures sitting am- 
icably together. Martha had taken off her 
Shaker bonnet, and the sunshine slanted 
across the glossy black hair, which was brush- 
ed smoothly down over the ears, and passed 
in flat braids across the back of the head. 
She was not as much absorbed in epicurean 
delights as her husband seemed to be, but 
since he was in a teasing mood, it was not 
worth while to talk to him. 

Presently he spoke, in an absent tone 
which seemed a trifle studied, while he held 
up a fresh bunch of grapes to his own ad- 
miring gaze. 

‘I don’t s’pose, Martha, that you'd care 
anything about going to the Prince’s ball?” 

‘**The Prince’s ball!” cried Martha, with a 
flush of excitement. Then, recovering her- 
self: “Nonsense, Ben! What a tease you 
are!” 

“Oh, then you wouldn’t care to go? Well, 
I told Edward I didn’t think you'd take 
any interest in it, and I felt pretty sure you 
wouldn’t want the trouble of having a ball 
dress made. I know I shouldn't.” 

‘‘Oh, Ben, is there really going to be a 
ball for the Prince, and is Edward going?” 

‘Yes, Edward’s going; and he thought 
maybe, as Lucia was in mourning, you might 
like to take her place, and go with him. But 
I didn’t s’pose you'd care much about it.” 

Martha’s face glowed, and Ben’s counte- 
nance was simply brimming with satisfac- 
tion as he watched the dawning upon her of 
this great, this stupendous idea. 

‘Oh, Ben, you know I should like to go! 
Of course you said yes; now didn’t you? 
Ah, don’t tease! Come, tell me all about it.” 

Then Ben, having sipped his cup of plea- 
sure long enough, proceeded to drink it down 
in generous draughts; for he loved, of all 
things, to make Martha’s eyes shine. 

For the next ten days Mrs. Ben was in a 
whirl of excitement. In the first place, 
there was the gown to be bought and made. 
She decided upon a ‘‘ moiré antique,” a silk 
then in the height of fashion, and which she 
considered economical, because of its great 
durability. She was divided in her mind 
between several neutral tints. One was call- 
ed ‘‘ashes of roses”; another rejoiced in the 
euphonious name of ‘‘monkey’s breath.” 
When she finally fixed her choice upon a 
rich ‘‘ mauve,” Ben couldn’t be persuaded to 
call it anything else but ‘‘ashes of mon- 
keys.” But to Martha nothing which con- 
cerned the ball seemed a fit subject for mirth. 
It was really a solemn occasion to her, this 
entering into the immediate, the actual pre- 
sence of royalty. The only difficulty was 
that it engrossed her mind too much. She 


felt it; she regretted it; yet, do what she. 


would, she could not keep her thoughts fix- 
ed upon any other subject. 

She had not dared intrust the making of 
so grand a gown to little Miss Plimpton, who 
went out by the day, and had hitherto con- 
tented the ambition of the family, and she 
had thus fallen a victim to a fashionable dress- 
maker, who had the reputation of disappoint- 
ing her customers. Hence, in the days that 
were to elapse before her gown should come 
home, poor Martha did not have a moment’s 
peace of mind. Questions also arose of the 
very highest importance in regard to the 
“fashion” of the dress, which she, and she 
alone, could decide. Should the skirt be 
looped in five festoons or in six? Should 
the trimming be of black lace or of white? 
Was llama lace sufficiently rich fora prince’s 
ball, or did etiquette demand ‘real thread’? 
On the one hand, llama lace was much 
cheaper, but then it was quite inferior. And 
is not the best the cheapest, when judged by 
true standards? Thread lace, for instance, 
could be handed down from generation to 
generation,,and would always be valuable. 
It was almost like real estate or diamonds. 
If she only had diamonds to wear, by-the- 
way! But, alas! though she was a Hazel- 
dean, her share of the family jewels consisted 
in a pair of topaz ear-rings and a set of tur- 
quoise, both of which were manifestly un- 
suited toa state occasion, Even the diamond 
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ring which Ben had given her on their tenth 
anniversary would be concealed by her glove. 

These and like perplexities and specula- 
tions were chasing each other like mad 
through her brain while she went about her 
household duties, and, sad to say, even when 
she sat in church. Strive as she might the 
next Sunday, she could not rid her mind of 
the idea that the number of festoons in her 
skirt was to be settled by the number of 
heads in Mr. Hawley’s sermon. And when 
he wound up on “‘fifthly,” so preoccupied 
was she in trying to picture to herself the 
“effect” of the five festoons thus decided 
upon, she scarcely heard the salutary admo- 
nition, ‘‘ Fix not your hearts upon the things 
of this world.” 

None of the Pratt family had thought of 
such a thing as going to the ball, and indeed 
it was well that they had not. For boasting, 
as they did, but few connections in high life, 
they might not have gained admittance. 
Martha’s brother Edward, on the other hand, 
had married the daughter of a ‘‘ merchant 
prince” (a fitting alliance for a Hazeldean), 
and he lived in the city, where he was quite 
a personage. It was therefore most natural 
that he should come to the fore on occasions 
like the present. 

The Pratts, however, though themselves 
too stanch in their republicanism to regret 
their own exclusion from the ball, were far 
from indifferent to Martha’s coming eleva- 
tion. They mildly disapproved of the ex- 
pensive new dress, indeed, on the ground 
that she was not likely ever to have another 
chance to wear it, but they were none the less 
eager to see her in it, and there were few 
persons among their large acquaintance who 
had not been informed that ‘‘ Ben’s wife was 
going to the Prince’s ball.” Whence it is 
fair to conclude that they were not positively 
ashamed of the circumstance, 

Old lady Pratt alone held out against the 
popular current of curiosity and excitement. 
She had a vivid recollection of the war of 
1812, and of the burning of public buildings 
at Washington, and to her the British were, 
and would always remain, ‘‘the enemy.” 
As to ‘‘ Martha’s craze,” she contented her- 
self with one bit of sarcasm which gave her 
much gratification and hurt nobody. She 
told Harriet, her eldest daughter and confi- 
dante, that she ‘‘s’posed Martha was countin’ 
on gettin’ a chance to tell the Prince that 
she was a Hazeldean,” 

For her own part, old lady Pratt was 
convinced that she would not have gone to the 
window to look out if the procession had 
passed through Green Street. A degree of 
patriotism on the old lady’s part which was, 
happily, not destined to be put to the test. 

The ball was to take place on Thursday 
evening, and on Wednesday morning the 
Prince actually did arrive in Boston. ;The 
two-boys, Ben and Hazeldean, who went to 
school in town, witnessed the august éntry 
into the city, but the rest of the family sue- 
ceeded in curbing their impatience until the 
grand procession which was announced for 
the next day. Mrs. Ben awaited the return 
of the boys with the keenest interest. She 
was somewhat disappointed in their report, 
in which the ‘ Light Dragoons” and the 
crowd of spectators played a much more 
conspicuous part than the Prince himself. 
To her urgent inquiries in regard to his 
Royal Highness, these unsusceptible young 
republicans had nothing more definite to 
say than that they ‘‘ guessed he was well 
enough.” 

The grand gown had not yet errived, but 
during supper a messenger who had been 
sent to inquire about it came back with the 
cheering assurance that it was coming in an 
hour. Thereupon the boys were despatched 
with the news to Uncle Spencer’s to tell Aunt 
Harriet and the girls that their mother would 
try on the dress as soon as it should arrive, 
and would be glad of their opinion. Little 
Eddie, who was somewhat hoarse, and was 
in wholesome fear of missing the procession 
next day, submitted to an early bed, but all 
the rest of the family sat awaiting with bated 
breath the arrival of the gown. It was a 
tedious evening, for the faithless dress-maker 
did not redeem her promise until nearly ten 
o'clock. In fact, Harriet and the girls were 
on the point of departing when the door-bell 
rang, sending a tidal wave of excitement over 
the stagnant waters of the company. 

The gown was displayed with much cere- 
mony, and all agreed that it was ‘‘ both hand- 
some and genteel.” Harriet and the girls 
helped put it on, and so satisfying was 
the effect that the wished-for jewels were 
scarcely missed. Indeed, something of the 
translucent light and glow of gems seemed 
to emanate from the mother-of-pearl fan 
which Edward had thoughtfully presented 
his sister, and which lent a peculiar air of 
distinction to the toilette. 

Late as was the hour, they all lingered a 
long time, chattering and admiring and spec- 
ulating as to the impending glories. The 
boys, being sleepy after the conflicting duties 
and excitements of the day in the city, were 
the first to disappear. Then the Pratt girls 
were sent to bed, and presently Ben escorted 
his sister and nieces home, leaving Martha in 
solitary possession of her own magnificence. 

While the voices of her departing guests 
were still audible on the stairs, Martha, who 
could no longer restrain her impatience for 
a complete view of herself, mounted upon a 
chair before her toilet glass. From this emi- 
nence she could see her voluminous skirts to 
great advantage, and even the open-worked 
stockings encased in bronze slippers were 
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visible. The head,to be sure, was not in- 
cluded in the reflection—a fact which quite 
escaped her notice. For Martha’s vanity 
was of a singularly impersonal kind, and she 
Was as unconscious of any charms of coun- 
tenance as she was of the graces of disposi- 
tion which others prized in her. It was the 
gown, and that alone, which commanded her 
respect and admiration. She stood there so 
lost in contemplation of its beauties that she 
scarcely noticed that her guests still lingered 
in the passageway, till she heard the heavy 
thud of the front door closing upon them. 

A sudden hush ensued. She stood upon 
the chair, turning slowly round and round, 
after the manner of the Jay-figures in the 
shop-windows, when suddenly she became 
aware of a strange muffled sound. She 
paused, straining her ear to listen. What 
was it? Her heart stood still beneath the 
stiff breastplate of moiré antique. Could it 
be burglars? No; it was too early, and there 
were the lights burning. Was it the wind? 
The wind never made a sound like that. 
And even while she tried to reason about it, 
the conviction seized her that it was a crea- 
ture in distress. Only for a moment did she 
stand motionless, her eyes dilating with dread, 
the blood surging to her heart. Then, with 
a stifled cry, she sprang from the chair, fling- 
ing far from her the fan which she had held 
in her hand, and rushed to her dressing-room 
door, through her dressing-room to little Ed- 
die’s chamber beyond; for—oh, terrible cer- 
tainty !—it was from his room, from his bed, 
from his lips, that the blood-curdling sound 
came! 

‘*My darling! My precious! What is it?” 
she cried, bending over him in mortal terror. 
‘‘Speak, my darling! Speak, Eddie! Tell 
mother!” 

But the cruel gurgling and gasping were 
the only answer. With shaking hand she 
struck a light. There lay the poor little fel- 
low battling for his life, his face purple, his 
lips wide apart, his eyes bright with distress. 

She opened the entry door, and fairly flew 
to the boys’room. ‘‘ Ben! Ben!” she cried, 
‘‘run for the doctor! Eddie is dying of the 
croup! Run for your life! Hazeldean! go 
for Dr. Baxter; Dr. Walton may be out. 
Run, boys! Fetch some one!—any one! 
Run!” 

The boys were on their feet in an instant. 
In another moment she was at the child’s 
bedside trying one ineffectual remedy after 
another. Her slender science was soon ex- 
hausted, all to no purpose. The struggle 
went on in a succession of alarming parox- 
ysms. Then she sat upon the bed, and held 
the suffocating child in her arms, trembling 
in a despairing knowledge that she could not 
help him, yet with the deep, overwhelming 
urgency of a mother’s love, which cannot 
credit its own impotency. She held him 
close, one of his little hands convulsively 
clasping hers, the small curly head pressed 
hard against her breast. Oh! the pathos of 
those baby curls and that drawn, agonized 
baby face! 

‘In a minute, my precious,” she kept say- 
ing—‘‘in a minute the doctor'll come and 
make you well. Just a minute, my poor 
darling. It'll be over soon.” 

Over? How? As she spoke the words a 
desolating fear swept all her faith away, 
and suddenly, as in a flash of light, those 
other words, unheeded and forgotten, struck 
upon her memory: ‘‘ Fix not your hearts 
upon the things of this world.” 

She looked down with a quick pang of re- 
morse upon the stiff moiré antique. Alas! 
she who would have enfolded her darling in 
the softest textures, must see him lie in his 
extremity against the cold, untender surface 
of this hateful gown! The poignancy of that 
thought was almost more than she could 
bear, and in the sudden rush of remorse and 
terror, all her innocent vanity stood distorted 
into the guise of sin. 

“My God! my God!” she prayed, as she 
never prayed before, ‘‘I have been a wick- 
ed, worldly woman! O my God, have pity!” 
No other words came, but all through those 
interminable moments while she waited for 
help, ‘‘ Have pity!” she prayed—‘‘have pity!” 

And suddenly, like an angel of deliverance, 
the doctor stood before her. He stooped and 
lifted the child from herarms, saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
be frightened, Martha; we'll save him yet!” 
And she no more doubted his word than she 
would have doubted him had he indeed been 
an angel sent straight from heaven in answer 
to her prayer. 

By two o'clock all was quiet, and the child 
was sleeping peacefully. 

‘Come, Martha,” Ben said, putting his 
hand on her shoulder as she sat by the bed- 
side, still clad in the moiré antique. ‘‘Come, 
do go to bed—the doctor says there is nothing 
to fear—and I'll sit up with Eddie. You 
won't be fit for the ball to-morrow.” 

“The ball! the ball!” she repeated. 
Ben!” 

But she went and changed the ball dress, 
shuddering as she listened to its stiff rattle, 
and then, in a soft wrapper, she lay down 
upon the bed beside her boy. All night she 
listened to his easy, regular breathing, and 
all night long there was such a thanksgiving 
in her heart that she could not sleep. 

The next day the child was quite himself 
again, trotting about the house as active and 
as naughty as he had ever been in his life. 
He told his sisters he had had a “bad 
dream.” It had indeed been a bad dream, a 
nightmare, which, in his mother’s eyes, threw 
its ominous shadow upon all that had pre- 
ceded and all that was to have followed it. 


**Oh, 
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No amount of reasoning could induce her to 
go to the ball, nor could she bring herself to 
look upon that terrible midnight hour as any- 
thing but a punishment and a warning. 

**T can’t help what you say, Ben,” she pro- 
tested, with a fervor that he only half under- 


stood. ‘I’ve been a wicked, thoughtless wo- 
man. IfI hadn’t had my heart ‘fixed upon 


the things of this world,’ I shouldn’t have 
been parading about in that moiré antique 
dress, talking so fast that I couldn’t hear that 
precious child gasping for the breath of life. 
Think of it! Only think of it! A little help- 
less child lying at death’s door, while his mo- 
ther’s head was so full of princes and balls 
that she had forgotten she had a child to her 
name! No, Ben; I wouldn’t goa single step, 
It would be tempting Providence. And be- 
sides,” she added, giving what was, after all, 
the true reason, ‘‘ | couldn't.” 

‘*And Edward?” urged Ben, whose argu- 
mentative powers were not great—‘‘ and Ed- 
ward? And that handsome gown?” 

‘‘ Edward will have to go without me. And 
the gown?” She paused an instant, whilé 
a familiar look came into the ardent face. 
‘* Why, the gown will make over nicely for 
one of the girls when she’s grown up. You 
know, Ben, the colors I choose don’t go out 
of fashion. The Hazeldeans all have good 
taste.” 

Ben was consoled and relieved. Martha 
might give up the ball—though he didn’t see 
the sense of it—but she had not changed her 
nature yet; she was still a Hazeldean. 

That day all the family but the inconsola- 
ble Eddie and his mother went to town, to 
Uncle Edward's office, to see the procession 
escort the Prince to the State-house. They 
came home with glowing accounts of the fine 
display. Even Ben, the heretic, had found it 
surprisingly interesting to be looking straight 
down out of his own republican eyes at the 
future King of England, and he owned as 
much. 

** And to think, Martha, that you shouldn’t 
see the Prince, after all!’ he said at supper. 
‘**Hadn’t you better change your mind and 
go to the ball?” he added, coaxingly; for a 
moral impossibility is a difficult thing to make 
other people understand. 

Martha was at that moment engaged in the 
motherly office of drying the fingers of her 
youngest, who had been surreptitiously dab- 
bling them in his bowl of milk. She was 
thinking how she adored that little, chubby, 
mischievous paw, and the ‘‘things of this 
world,” including the Prince and all his 
train, seemed to her very remote and indif- 
ferent. 

‘*No, Ben,” she said; ‘‘1 don’t care any- 
thing about the ball.” 

This was more conclusive than the ardor 
with which she had met his previous ap- 
peals, and Ben gave up the contest. 

Perhaps the only person in the family who 
wholly sympathized with Mrs. Ben’s feelings 
was her sharp little mother-in-law. When 
news was brought her of Martha’s “ foolish 
notion” of not going to the ball, just because 
Eddie had had the croup in the night—and 
not the real croup at that, her informant add- 
ed—old lady Pratt behaved in a very disap- 
pointing manner. In the first place, she took 
off her spectacles and rubbed them vigorous- 
ly with her folded pocket-handkerchief be- 
fore she spoke, a thing she did only when a 
good deal moved, and then she said, with 
unusual warmth, ‘‘ Martha’s a good woman, 
I declare for’t, if she 7s a Hazeldean!” 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


XXVI.—FAMILY DINNERS FOR 
SPRING. 


1. 
Lentil Soup. 
Fricasseed Chicken. 
Rice Croquettes. Buttered Sweet-Potatoes, 
Peach Brown Betty. 

Lentil Soup.—One pint lentils, 2 quarts 
cold water, 1 onion, 1 table-spoonful flour, 2 
teaspoonfuls butter, pepper, and celery, salt 
to taste. Soak the lentils overnight in cold 
water; drain them the next morning, and 
put them over the fire with the two quarts 
of water and the onion; simmer for several 
hours until the lentils are very soft. If the 
water boils away too fast, replenish the 
amount from the teakettle. When the len- 
tils are done, rub them through the colander 
and return them to the fire; cook the butter 
and flour together in a small saucepan until 
the mixture bubbles, and stir into the soup. 
Season to taste, and pour on tiny squares of 
fried bread laid in your tureen, and serve. 

Buttered Sweet-Potatoes.—Boil good-sized 
sweet-potatoes, scrape them, and slice them 
lengthwise; butter each piece, lay all in a 
pan, and set them in the oven until the but- 
ter is well me]ted into the potatoes. 

Peach Brown Betty.—Stew a pound of 
evaporated peaches until tender and plump; 
place a layer of these in the bottom of a 
pudding dish, sprinkle them plentifully with 
sugar, and strew them quite thickly with fine 
bread-crumbs, scattering a little cinnamon 
over this; then put another layer of peaches, 
more sugar, crumbs, and spice, and so con- 
tinue until the dish is full. Just before add- 
ing the last layer, which should be of crumbs, 
pour in as much of the liquor in which the 
peaches were stewed as the dish will hold 
without ‘‘ floating” the contents. After the 
top stratum of crumbs is in place, dot it with 
bits of butter; bake it covered for half an 


hour in a moderate oven, uncover and brown. 
Eat with hard sauce. 

Hard Sauce.—One table-spoonful butter, 1 
cup powdered sugar, half teaspoonful flavor- 
ing. Cream the butter and sugar together 
until very light, flavor, press into a cup or 
small mould, turn out, and pass with the 
pudding. 

2. 
Boiled Mutton, Sance Sounbise. 
Mashed Turnips. Baked Hominy. 
Apple Charlotte. 

Boiled Mutton, Sauce Soubise.—In purchas- 
ing your mutton, select a fine large leg, and 
have it cut in two, in such a way that the 
knuckle and the lower part of the leg will 
make a good piece for boiling, leaving the 
upper part for roasting. 

Sauce Soubise-—Four onions chopped, 1 
table-spoonful, flour 1 table-spoonful butter, 
1 cup of the liquor in which the mutton was 
boiled; pepper and salt to taste. Stew the 
onions until very tender; drain them, and 
rub them through a colander; put the butter 
and flour together in a little saucepan, cook 
them until they bubble; add the mutton 
liquor, which must have been cooled and 
skimmed; stir all together until thick and 
smooth; add the pepper, salt, and the strain- 
ed onions; pass with the boiled mutton. If 
properly made, this is a very appetizing sauce. 

Baked Hominy. —To 2 cupfuls of cold 
boiled hominy add a table-spoonful of melt- 
ed butter, a table-spoonful of white sugar, 1 
egg beaten, a cupful of milk, and a little salt; 
beat all together until light, and bake in a 
buttered pudding dish. Serve as a vegetable. 

Apple Charlotte.—Two eggs, 2 cups milk, 
half cup sugar, 2 cups rather stiff apple-sauce. 
Make a boiled custard of the yolks of the 
eggs, the milk, and the sugar; whip the 
whites of the eggs very light, and beat them 
into the apple sauce, which should have been 
well sweetened while hot. Heap the sauce 
and whites in a dish, and pour the custard 
over it. Set in the ice-box, or some other 
cold place for half an bour before sending to 
the table. 

3. 
Mutton and Rice Broth, 
Roast Mutton. 
Creamed Parsnips. Mashed Potatoes. 
Sponge-cake Trifle. 

Mutton and Rice Broth —Strain and skim 
the liquor in which the mutton was boiled; 
put it over the fire with two table-spoonfuls 
of raw rice, and let it cook about three-quar- 
ters of an hour until the rice is soft; stir 
into it a cup of boiling milk which has been 
thickened with a table-spoonful of flour. 
After this is added to the broth, let it boil up 
once, and then serve. 

Creamed Parsnips.—Boiland peel parsnips; 
cut them in slices, and after spreading each 
slice with butter, lay in a vegetable dish, and 
pour over them a white sauce made of a cup 
of boiling milk cooked until thick with 2 
teaspoonfuls of flour and 1 of butter; pepper 
and salt to taste. 

Sponge-cake Trifle-—Cut a stale sponge- 
cake into slices, and pour over each piece 
enough sherry to moisten it thoroughly. 
Spread the cake with raspberry or straw ber- 
ry jam, and cover all with a pint of whipped 
cream, slightly sweetened. 


Veal-cutlets, % Baked Tomatoes. 
Creamed Spaghetti. 
Asparagus Salad. 

Crackers and Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Light Cakes, 

Baked Tomatoes.—Select fine large toma- 
toes, and cut a small piece out of the stem 
end of each. In this hole place a small lump 
of butter, about half the size of a hickory- 
nut. Bake the tomatoes slowly for half an 
hour; take up, and keep hot while you thick- 
en the juice left in the pan with a teaspoonful 
of flour wet up in a very little cold water. 
Set the pan on top of the stove, and let its 
contents boil up once. Season to taste with 
pepper and salt, and pour this sauce over the 
tomatoes. 

Creamed Spaghetti.—One-half pound spa- 
ghetti boiled tender in 2 quarts boiling wa- 
ter, slightly salted; 1 table-spoonful butter; 
2 teaspoonfuls flour; 1 cup milk; 4 table- 
spoonfuls grated cheese; pepper and salt to 
taste. Cook the butter and flour together; 
add the seasoning and the cheese. Drain 
the spaghetti, put it in a deep dish, and pour 
the sauce over it. 

Asparagus Salad.—Boil a bunch of aspar- 
agus until tender; drain it, and put it on the 
ice. When perfectly cold, pour over it a half- 
cupful mayonnaise dressing into which has 
been stirred a teaspoonful of French mus- 
tard. Canned asparagus may be used when 
the fresh is out of season. 


5. 
Cream Corn Soup. 
Stewed Pigeons. 
Baked Potatoes. Fried Bananas. 
Apricot Fritters, 

Cream Corn Soup.—One can corn, 3 cups 
boiling water, 2 cups milk, 1 table-spoonful 
butter, 2 table-spoonfuls flour, 1 egg, pepper 
and salt to taste. Drain the liquor from the 
corn, and chop the latter fine; cook it in the 
boiling water for an hour; rub it through the 
colander, and return it to the fire. Have the 
milk hot in a farina kettle. Thicken it with 
the flour and butter; season, and pour a little 
at a time upon the beaten egg. Stir this in 
with the hot corn pwrée, and serve at once. 

Stewed Pigeons.—Cut pigeons in half, place 
a layer of salt pork cut in thin strips in the 
bottom of a saucepan, and lay the pigeon 
on this; sprinkle with a little chopped onion; 
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pour over them enough hot water to cover 
them, put a closely fitting top on the pot, 
and cook them slowly for two hours. Take 
out the birds and the pork, and keep them 
hot while you thicken the gravy left in the 
pot with a little browned flour wet up in cold 
water; boil up once, pour over the pigeons, 
and serve. 

Fried Bananas.—Select firm bananas, peel 
them, and slice them lengthwise, dip them in 
egg, roll them in very fine cracker-crumbs, 
and fry them in deep fat to a light brown. 
Serve on a napkin laid in a deep dish. 

Apricot Fritters.—Stew evaporated apri- 
cots until tender, adding, when half done, 
sugar in the proportion of two table:spoon- 
fuls to every cupful of juice. When the 
apricots are tender, take them out, leaving 
the syrup to reduce by boiling until it is 
quite thick. Dip each piece of apricot into 
a frying batter made of a cup of flour, a ta 
ble-spoonful of melted butter, a small cup 
of warm water, and the white of an egg 
beaten light; drop these fritters into boiling 
deep fat. When done, lay on a piece of 
brown paper in a colander for a few min 
utes, transfer to a hot dish, and pour the hot 
syrup over and around them. 


6. 
Broiled Shad. 
Canned French Pease New Potatoes. 
settuce, 
Preserved Ginger. 
Fancy Cakes. 


Canned French Pease.—Drain the pease, 
and put them in a frying-pan with a table- 
spoonful of melted butter smoking hot; toss 
the pease about in this until they are heated 
through and well coated with the butter; 
season with pepper and salt, and serve at 
once. 

Lettuce. —Dress on the table with a plain 
French dressing. : 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


CorREFsPoNDENT.—It is not necessary for a lady to 
rise to acknowledge an introduction to another lady, 
although she would probably do so; a younger lady 
should certainly rise to greet an «Ider. 

M. D.—Yes; send cards to the groom’s /ist of friends 
The groom gives gloves and ties to the ushers. The 
best man waits with the groom at the altar; he does 
not do usher duty. 

Anxious Inquirer.—A regret should be so worded 
as to leave no doubt of its meaning. It is not “ bad 
form” to use a dessert-spoon for soup, though the reg- 
ular soup spoon is better. 

Matrron.—The stained floor is very pretty, though 
for the year round you will find the matting more 
comfortable. Serve finger-bowls with the fruit at 
breakfast, and remove them immediately after that 
course. The termination of your drive would depend 
on circumstances. 

Tars.—A pretty way to arrange your French win- 
dows would be to have a small rod at the top of each 
of the three panes, from which hang curtains of thin 
silk, each a different color, like pink, yellow, and pale 
blue, or terra-cotta, dull green, and white. 

Op» Sussonwer.—Certainly; answer the invitation. 
Most invitations sould receive a written response, 

Auma.—Send your invitations by mail. The bride's 
mother may receive the guests or not, according to 
the form of ceremony you have arranged. ‘The bride 
should wear gloves at any wedding. 

M. D. R.—Do not wear your bridal gown at your 
afternoon reception, unless the reception be a large 
and brilliant one. , You will probably find it more 
convenient to bave one large table for your évening 
affair, though the simall tables are unquestionably 
pretticr. Yes, bouillon is suitable, followed by oys- 
ters, salads, swee! breads, terrapin, ices, coffee, etc. 

C. M. H.—Put a puff of the silk around the arm- 
holes, having a standing frill of doubled silk on the 
shoulders. Add jet trimmings as you like. The vel- 
vet polonaise could have silk folds draped around the 
top of the sleeves. The purple satin will look well 
under a black net dress spotied with velvet. All these 
dresses seem suitable for your age and for very light 
mourning. We do not reply to such inquiries by mail. 

Inquirer.—Black faille without lustre is suitable for 
those wearing mourning, and may be trimmed with 
crape; wool stuffs are, however, most used. 

Mrs. C. D. O.—Make your black wool in tailor style 
by any of the designs given in Bazar No. 88, and trim 
with black and gold braid. Get velvet-figured net to 
make up over your black silk. Use dark Jacqueminot 
red cashmere for your tea gown, and make with a 
front of black net over red silk. 

Mus. T. R_ —Pale yellow silk curtains wili be pretty 
for your sma)! windows and front door, or else have 
heavy white braid lace curtains, Use embroidered 
English crape to trim the mantle. Get light tan-col- 
ored cloth for your little girl’s cloak, and trim with 
brown velvet. 

Very O-p Sussoriser.—The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association bas classes for teaching dress-making 
that will probably be useful to you 

P. S. E.—You can glean answers to all your ingniries 
about a tronsseau from the New York Fashions of 
Bazar Noa, 38 and 39. Turquoise, yellow, and mauve 
are stylish shades for evening dresses, 

Somerset.—Make a black cloth dress for a slender 
young iady by the first model described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 39. 

Lovise.—Scotch plaids will be very generally worn 
this winter. Velvet will be combined with silk, cloth, 
or any fabric. Use velvet for the pointed bodice and 
for a gathered flounce at the foot of the front of your 
ylain skirt of black silk. Have silk sleeves and a Med- 
icis collar of jetted net or of lace on the bodice. 

Anna F.—A gray cloth gown and one of rough wool 
with large Astrakhan crossbars will be more stylish 
than the dresses you suggest. Read Bazar No. 39 for 
hints about making and trimming. Get a brown felt 
hat and a black velvet turban to wear with all your 
dresses. The Bazar just commended will give you 
suggestions for trimming them. Your stationery is 
correct. 

Mrs. R. W.—Your suggestions about the seal cape 
and turban are good. Get a brown cloth tailor gown 
to wear with them. 

Datsy.—At a day wedding, no matter how the bride 
dresses, the groom wears a black cloth coat and col- 
ored trousers; at an evening wedding he wears a dress 
suit. The bride may wear a travelling dress and hat 
at a day wedding either at her home or at church. 
The groom furnishes gloves for the ushers. The bride 
and groom lead the way to the dining-room after re- 
ceiving congratulations. 

Briaok Verver.—Use the best of your black velvet 
for a pointed bodice, with a Medici collar, like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 41. Have sleeves and skirt of 
faced cloth—electric biue, gray, or dahlia—or else of 
Régence silk, either black or colored. Use the re- 
mainder of the velvet for a bias flounce six inches 
wide to trim the foot of the plain habit skirt. Face 
the top of the flounce an inch deep with silk for an 
erect frill, and lay the flounce in bunches of three 
pleats, with spaces their own width between. Use the 
passementerie on the edge of the bodice and on the 
collar. If you have enongh velvet for sleeves, the 
— would answer with apy skirt trimmed with 

ack. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, onaes wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty- five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





Borenerr’s Fravonine Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





ADVER’ r ISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


ore used in its preparation. It has more 
than thrce times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Da- 
) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass 


The 
- Diagos 1 
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TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 








Sofd only uncer above Bradte-Mach. 
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**We consider Hall's Bazar Form the best ever introdnced, and rec- 
Tur Burrertok Pustisu- 


ommend it to our patrons everywhere.” 
ina Co. 


. IT’S STRANGE sur ste 


dressmaking in a laborious, old-fashioned way. 
) Of course, there always will be people who adhere 
to old methods. 


Before commencing your 
Fall sewing send a money 
order for either : 
$6.50; Skirt F 
3.00; Skirt Form, to which 


bust can be added, $3.50. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N.Y 


Illustrated Circular free if you mention Hanper’s Bazan. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—WU. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
21S West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - + 107 South State Street. 
, BOSTON - ee ee 49 West Street. 








TRADE MARK. 














Such we do not expect to inter- 


est; but those who appreciate modern inventions 


longer undergo the fatigue of standing 


while dresses are being draped and trimmed, when it 
can be avoided by using HALL’S BAZAR FORM, 


fit any lady member of the family. 


See your dress 
| a8 OLNers see It. 








Full Form, 


orm, in case, 


Skirt and complete form, 
closed and opened. 





Warren Hose Supporters are the best, 
And every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

Renders tearing of hose impossible. 

E asily adjusted even by children. 

WN umerous styles for all ages. 


HH ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as it is 

§ ure to outwear all others. 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 


§ ee what you buy is stamped Warren. 

U nless so stamped none are genuine, 

P oor imitations will be offered you ; 

P ass them by and insist 

O. having the Warren with 

R ov nded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 

R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 
§ old everywhere at popular prices. 











Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset 
Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 





—She DOES NOT USE the— 


EMPIRE WRINGER! 


HONEY DEW SUGAR CORN 
THE BEST, 


Prepared for Fancy trade from 
the tenderest and sweetest 
ears of Corn that grow. Un- 
surpassed in flavor, sweetness, 
Hand color. Every can guar- 
anteed. Kept by all fancy 
Grocers, who find profit and 
satisfaction in handling Hon- 
ey Dew Brand. Address, 


ERIE PRESERVING CO., 
rei,» New York. 


-“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CuRLY ees 











oe Hae 
sent C.0.D. an vaaar baa Send to 
the mfr for llust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. Lizzie N. Armstrong writes: “If 
I knew I was to be the mother of innumerable chil- 
dren it would have no terrors for me, so great is my 
confidence in the science of Toxo.oey. I have a strong, 
healthy baby boy, who has never been sick a minute.’ 
Bonght from agents or direct of us. $2.75. Sample 
pages free. 

Alice B, Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 








Which Turns Easter—doing Ley! work. with male THE LABOR req 


All “ex. Wringers, excep 
Fadi EK EMPIRE 1S “IN *Ghan 
0} 


pure gear, AND DOES NOT 
rear Clothes Bars, etc. Agents 


PRA Beer 





MPIRE,”” 
ALL TH 


ae FOr Requires No No Oiling, ling, Wrings gs Dryer, Lasts ts Longer, {i aw - i ty 


do noe ne aR gear — - AK. eng pon Mn 4 

ME, and the CRANK IS NOT. ae 

wate ewer. 
WRINGER, CO., Auburn, N.Y, 





THE NEW FASHIONS 


IN 


FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. ¢. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harrrr’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been 
the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of conversation. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment began the ex- 
citement by making a 
new contract with the 
Trading Company, in 
which the number of 
seals to be killed each 
) year was limited to a 
comparatively small 
(number, and the roy- 
alty to be paid to the 
United States Treas- 
ury largely increased. This made Seal- 
skins scarce and high; but, then, for 
the same reasons that make diamonds 
fashionable and worth ‘having, Seal- 
skins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight 1 am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 
few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
prevailed last season. To buy on this 
basis is as certain an investment as to 
purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 

Then, never before has such artistic 
skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 
muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything 
new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 
and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine. I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 
signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
St., near 6th Avenue L road, and con- 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, was a phenomenal 
success. It was convenient for up- 
town residents, while out-of-town pur- 
chasers coming Es by the N. Y. Central, 
Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore R.R., sald step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
train home again. New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 

I do not send out any travellers, Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
wholesale orders. Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 
will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 





Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments and Fars, 


124 West 42d St. 
near 6th Ave. L. 
103 Prince St., 
near Broadway. 


New York. 
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anoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists, 
Sold by all Dealers or Ae on receipt of price, 
Addre 8s Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un- 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 

If you subscribe for 
oniy one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
all the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers. 

Its illustrations are 
works of art. 


, = Sebecription Price, - $2.50, 


< a 
Don’ Fcahadresinetbtagtut order it at once. 


The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 


363 Fifth Aves, | New York. 


HEALTHY 


A CHILDREN 


4 WEAR THE 
<=! PERFECT-FITTING 


GOOD SENSE 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Sold by Leading Retailers 
Everywhere Corset is 








Fi FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers 

uy ay, New Yor' 

MARSA L FiEL “D4 C0.. CHICACO, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


LINEN CHESTS. 


GERMAN, FREN CH, and ENG- 
LISH designs in quartered oak, with solid 
brass or wrought-iron trimmings. 

SPECIAL DESIGNS with mono- 
grams, initials, family crests, ete., artistically 
carved to order. 

Full —— and acne by mail. 


OWEN, MOORE & CO., 


__ PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Artistic and 
practical plans with esti- 
mates furnished for grounds 
of any extent, from the city lot to 
the largest country estate. We make 
ali plans for Land-cape Gardening subject 
to approval, and supply the trees, shrubs 
and plants nenmnary to vy them out, either 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


vw 
with or without ertatendionce, We do this 
work throughout the United Stutes and Cana~ 
da to the satisfaction of our customers, to 
whom we refer. Write for particulars, 
B. A. ELLIOTT: CO., 
PITTSBURG, 

PA, 




















withon, $keleton Bang, 
2 Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
®, Feather-light, lifelike, 
% and be autiful. Al- 
4 ways in order, from 
G $3.00 upwi ards. Co- 
coanut Balm for the 
Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 










o 


Wir, 
~ 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 

there is a child under five years of age, will 

be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 














OCTOBER 18, 1890. 


CASH'S 


NEW 


“MARCHIONESS 
OF LORNE” 


FRILLING 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK OF 


STANDARD PATTERNS, | 


FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH. 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 
a ‘THE LATEST 


PARIS NOVELTY. 


OSTRICH FEATHER 


BOAS 


IN ANY COLOR DESIRED. 


Manufactured by 
JOS. KAUFMANN & CO., 
38 Bond Street, New York. 
The only Boas made with- 
out Wire. 
They are lighter, warmer, 
healthier than Furs. 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers, 
Only those marked O. K. are genuine. 


PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES. 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfoot-Fitting Dresses, 
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Easy to Rapid to Use. Follows Every Fashion 


Learn. 

All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this Wonderful 

Garment Drafting Machine. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 

You can testit at yourown housefor30days Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
‘The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 

6 West l4tH 8t., New YORE. 





Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes ; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles E. Cornell, Box ‘21 48, N. x. 


“NEVER-BREAK” 


STEEL COOKING UTENSILS. 

A complete revolution. Every house- 
keeper wants them. Alwaysnice, always 
clean; long looked for, here at last. Ask 
your dealer for them, or write for illus- 
trated price list. 

THE BRONSON | SUPPLY CO.,Cieveland,Q 





You can live at home and make more money at work for ws ue 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S 


Le Boutilier Bros.., 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


Great Bargains previous to removal to our new 
Stores on 14th Street. 


SILKS. 

Black Armure Regence, worth $1.50, at....... $1.15 
Colored Armure Royal, worth $1.50, at....... 1.00 

New Sultan Silks, worth $1.00; rich designs, 
evening shades, at.......+-eceeeeceecerecees 69c. 

DRESS GOODS, 

50-inch French Broadcloth, 60 shades, staple 

and new, superior quality, will not wear 
rough, $2.25 quality, at... ..s.eccessseeeees 1.39 

French Plaids, Checks, and Stripes, 65c. and 
T5C. Qualities, At... ...e-cececcecccerccceeres 49e. 

BLANKETS AND QUILTS, 

144 California Blankets, extra fine, worth $7.50 
Per PAI... 2. cceceeceeenceeecereccerertoees 5.98 

Sateen Quilts, Down filled, full size, worth $7.00 
Onch, Ab. ..c.cccrccccccccssccveccceseccvece co 4.98 

GLOVES. 

Ladies’ extra 4-but. Kid Gloves, new spear- 
point backs, colors and black, worth $1.25.. 89e. 

Ladies’ 4-but. French Suede Gloves, new em- 
broidery, worth $1.15.. sneed . T5e. 

Ladies’ 8-but. Mowequetel aire, Glace, ‘Kid, and 
Snede Gloves, worth $1.75, at. 1.25 


New Illustrated Catalogue, now in press, mailed 
| free on application. 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


MS" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


| Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” 
has created models of ap absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

It begs 
and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
| to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 
ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 











A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of sir. 

wiesee bust meas: sure, 28-33,$ .80 


La 34-29, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 1397, W. Monro @ Sk, Chi engo. | AGENTS 
Send Money by P.O, Order. Catalogue Free. WANTED 





OYSTER letters AND siicaied 


Bhe 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





EQUAL 


. . . . | 
to invite its American customers to come 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


HAVILAND CHINA | 


One of our 


Latest Designs. 


e cmadatle 


LOW IN 
IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS, 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Bittou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTUER FANOY WORK, 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





A. E. BURKHARDT & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
import, make, and sell 
FURS AND FUR GARMENTS 
unexcelled for style, quality, and moderate cost, 
Illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 


A. E. Burxuanpt & Co., Cinomnatt, oO. 


AT FIRST HANDS. 





LADIES’ 


ve) 


me TNno () 

O Te) e 

( ondtable KAs 
CLOTHS. 


Fall Importation. 
LADIES’ CLOTHS, PLAIN & FANCY 


Cheviots and Homespuns. 
CLOAKINGS. 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and IRISH 
wooiuri.LtaEetn Ss 
For Men’s Wear. 


Proadevay KH 9th ét. 
é 


NEW YORK CITY 


3 L a K SILKS. 
Mh oe | OCs 
‘79c. 


75 pieces ‘19- ined Black Faille) 
Francaise, worth $1.00. , 
|} 89c. 
$1. 50 


63 pieces 22-inch Black Damassé,) 
Lyons Brocaded ons) always 
sold at $1.50..... 

200 pieces 22-inch Biac k Faille) 
Francaise, very handsome 
goods, worth $2.25 bao yard, wear { 
guarantecd. Shwe suneWessccndveeses 
New Paris Sephes-e of Imported Dress Goods 

in ali the choicest designs and colorings. One of the 

best collections ever shown. 
Samples sent on application. 


NEW FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


(now in press) sent free on application, 


Le Boutillier Brothers. 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


~ CORSETS, 
WAISTS 








Shaded colors, with rich gold and | 
color design, made in old rose, olive | 
gray, turquoise green, English red, and | 
a beautiful shade of brown maroon. 

FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Deph yo 


WASH FABRIC 


MARK 


PRICE, 
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DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 














IMPORTERS, 


AITHREN, SON ce CO.., 


SOLE 


Cute Fobetke, 


AGENTS FOR 








THE BEST CORSET MADE. 
BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 
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This Label is on the Best RibDon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


MRS. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Mannfacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatnor Surrs, aN» Minninery. 
AGENT. 


PuRrouUAsING 


Silk Gowns from.........855. 
Cloth Gowns from. - 45. 
Worsted Gowns from... 35. 


Millinery from...... 5. 
I buy all kinds of goods for partic liv ng out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guai inteed Vo 
| commission charged and current prices not advances 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 








prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


and references from every State and Territory. 
of all kinds of goods for Ladies’ 


PURCHASING ona cri witnome “eat 


charge over regular selling prices 


Miss MoGontaat, 69 W. 36th St., New York City 








COURTAULD’S BLACK ENGLISH CRAPES 


are made of pure silk and are thoroughly reliable goods. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City 
by James McCreery & Co., Lorp & Taytor, Srern Bros., B. Arman & Co., 
Le Bovuritiirr Bros., Sumpson, Crawrorp, & Smupson, and others. 








SHOPPING fat, Srttperion taste and Judg- 


} ment References. 


Mrs. ROBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 


A LADY OF Experience in purchasing goods will 
i fill orders of all kinds for parties outside the city. 
Write for circular. Address 

| Miss G. B. MAWSON, 2015 Arch St., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Abbas 


HE THOUGHT IT WAS A BLACKING BOX. 
NEAR-SIGHTED OLD CHAP (to amateur pho- 
tographer). ** HEY, YOUNG FELLOW! MY TRAIN 
GOES IN A FEW MINUTES. SHINE EM UP IN A 
HURRY, AND ]’VE GOT A QUARTER FOR YOU,” 


FACETIZ. 
A COMMON TROUBLE. 
‘“‘Aren’T you ever overcome by some 
longings, Mr. Snapley ?” 
“H’m! No. Ihave much more trouble with very 
clearly defined shortnesses."’ 
6 ntmnesidfpmemeem 


undefined 


“Ten days for vagrancy.” 

**Bat, your Honor, I wasn’t committin’ no such 
crime.” 

“You are found guilty of having no visible means 
of support.” 

** But I can’t help that, your Honor. 
to take me wife travellin’ with me.” 


I'm too poor 


we ought to have cheaper postage ! 
<insneatinaiiiatimapeee 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE THOUGHTLESS BARD. 
“Give me,” the budding genius cried, 
_“*A sheet of paper, pen, and ink! 
For now the Muse is at my side 
I'll write; there is no need to think.” 
SE 
Prinvs. “ The elevation of Hodge’s new villa is not 


particularly high. Why is he going to call it ‘ Eagle's 
vest’ ?” 


ves 


Sgounpvus. “On account of the numerous ten-dollar 


gold pieces he’s put into it.” 


es 
**T have met the best. tennis players in the land, but 


I've never been beaten.” 


“How wonderful! Why don’t you enter the tour- 


nament ?” 


**T never play.” 
ccnansinepieneeininme 

Tramp I. “ Did he give you anything 2?” 

Tramp Il. * Yep.” 

Tramp I. “Shell out, then. You promised to divvy.” 

Tramp II. *‘ You can have it all. He gave me the 


address of the town soup kitchen,” 


cnaiillialiipennniiny 
“*T see,” said a man, entering a caterer’s establish- 


ment, “‘ that you advertise weddings furnished ?” 


** Yes, sir,” replied the caterer, briskly 
“IT wish you'd send a couple to my honse right 


away. I’ve two daughters I'd like to get off my hands.” 


SST 
Customer. “I want a two-cent stamp.” 

Drveerst. “ Cert’nly,ma’am. Anything else?” 
Customer. “No. Please be sure and send the stamp 


home in time for the mail.” 


Drveeist. “ Yes, ma’am. Shall I send the boy to 


lick the stamp ?” 


Customer. “‘No. That will not be necessary. How 


much ?” 


Deveetst (with a sigh). “ Two cents.” 
Customer (paying him). “It does seem as though 
Good-morning.” 


“One of the papers gives a list of gems for the 


months.” 


“TI saw that. It wasn’t accurate. It didn’t men- 


tion coal once all through the winter months.” 
ccomnmentiipiumtees 


“There, John, that is an ox. The shoes on your 


feet are made from the hide of an animal like that.” 


““T don’t see how that can be. My shoes are black. 


He’s a russet leather ox.” 
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WONDERFUL! 
PROFESSOR. “‘HowW WONDERFUL ARE THE WORKS OF NATURE, WHEN ONE THINKS THAT 
EVEN THE MOST MODEST INSECT HAS His LATIN NAME!” 


CAUTIOUS. 
“Is this ink indelible?” 


* Yes, sir.” 
* Are you sure ?” 
* Yes, sir.” 


I don’t want it. Give me some ink I can 


EXCEPTIONS. 
Jounny Comso. “I don’t like Freddy Fangle. He 
talks too much out of his mouth.” 
Mrs. Cumso (reprovingly). ** Did you ever know peo- 
ple to talk except with their mouths ?” 
: —— Deaf and dumb people talk with their 
ands.” 
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AN EYE TO TRADE. 
“ ANY ONE A-COMIN’, EZRA ?” 


“ YESSER. 
“WELL, BE SPRY, NOW. 


AS HARD AS EVER YE CAN.” 


TWO OFFULLY THIRSTY LOOKIN’ GENTS.” 

RUN THE MERCURY UP TO ABOUT 
NINETY-FIVE WITH YOUR LAMP. THEN STEP IN, AND AS 
THEY COME UP, BE A-DRINKIN’ OUT O’ YER EMPTY GLASS 


THE NECESSITY OF CHANGE. 
‘*MA, HIT SAY IN HEAH A PUSSON KIN GO TO NEW YO’K 


WIDOUT CHANGE. 
“Hun! 


WIDOUT EATIN’.” 


. 














“Say, MY LAD, I'M TOLD THAT THEY RAISE ALL THEIR 
OWN VEGETABLES ON THAT LIGHT-HOUSE, 


SOME CHEAT ‘BOUT DAT. KAIN’T TRABBLE WID- “GOSPIL TROOF, BOSS.” 
: ? . i Y ’N YOU KIN LIVE 
OUT CHANGE IN YO’ POCKET-BOOK ANY MO “IN BASKETS, SAH.” 








SUPPLEMENT. 


EARLY AUTUMN. 

HE country lanes are bright with bloom, 
4S And gentle airs come stealing through 
Laden with native wild perfume 

Of balm and mint and honey-dew, 
And o’er the summer’s radiant flush 
Lies early autumn’s dreamy hush. 


In way-side nooks the asters gleam, 
And frost-flowers dance above the sod, 

While, lapsing by, the silent stream 
Reflects the hue of golden-rod, 

That flower which lights a dusky day 

With something of the sun-god’s ray. 


The grape-vine clambers o’er the hedge 
In golden festoons; sumacs burn 
Like torches on the distant ledge, 
Or light the lane at every turn, 
And ivy riots everywhere 
In blood red banners on the air, 


A purple mist of fragrant mint 
Borders the fences, drifting out 
Of fostering corners, and its tint, 
As half of cheer and half of doubt, 
Is like the dear delightful haze 
Which robes the hills these autumn days. 
And strange wild growths are newly met; 
Odd things but little prized of yore, 
Like some old jewel well reset, 
Take on a worth unseen before, 
As dock, in spring a graceless weed, 
Is brilliant in its autumn seed. 
The cricket and the katydid 
Pipe low their sad prophetic tune, 
Though airs pulse warm the leaves amid, 
As played around the heart of June; 
So minor strains break on the heart, 
Foretelling age as years depart, 
The sweet old story of the year 
Is spinning onward to its close, 
Yet sounds as welcome on the ear 
As in the time of op’ning rose, 
May life for all as sweetly wane 
As comes the autumn-time again! 
Dart FatrtTHORNE. 











Some 
Children 

Growing 
Too Fast 


become list listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
pox i and build them up, by the 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF i COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
f Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
—_ dy: Poy aan pw that AS A PRE. 


OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
im wOTH THE OL OLD AND YOUNG, IT Is 
ae. Avoid substitutions offered. 


MERIT WILL WIN. 




















ACTUAL SALES GREATER THAN EVER. 
10,000 PAIRS A DAY, 


The only Perfect Guaranteed Water-proof 
Dress Shield made. 

To be found at all the leading Dry-Goods 
Stores throughout the World. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


86 Leonard Street, New York, 


P. 8. 5 All genuine goods are stamped ** Cane 
field.’ 


Made a stockinet, which can be washed and ironed 
without injury. 


Sample pair sent by mail on recei 
of 25 cents. 4 _ 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any — in the 
United States, all of the following articles carefally 
packed : 





One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline........ 10 cts, 
One two-onnce bottle of Vaseline Pomade . 15 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.............-+ 15 
One Cake of Vaseline C amphor Ice ‘ .- 10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented... .10 * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exqnisitely sce ented. 25 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of W hite Vaseline....... “ 


#1, 10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 


24 State Street, New York. 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The 
Daylight 


Not a flicker, 

no smell, 

no trouble. 
Nothing but solid 
comfort reading, 
sewing or chatting 
in its light. 


— 


Manufactured by Craig- 
head & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. ¥Y. Your 
Lamp Dealer will have 
it. Send to the Daylight 
Lamp Co.,38 Park Place, 
New York, for further 
information. 











LADY APEBEP scat ccs 
VAN ORDEN CORSET CO,, 22 ? Clinton Place, N.Y 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. mi has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—“* Civil 
Service Gazette.’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 











Prickly Heat 


Itching, Chafing, Bites and Stings, Sunburn, unpleasant 
perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by 
‘* It is delicious and most refreshing 


use of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
for bathing and shampooin 


others.” See p. 43 of * 


Caristine 





**For Baby’s Bath, Packer’s Tar Soap is preferable to all 
Cradle and Nursery” by 


eshuneFferrick. 





For Sample mention 
the Bazar and send 10 cts., 
stamps. Large Cakes,25 cts. 
All Druggists, or 


The Packer M’ fq Co., 


100 Fulton Street, 

















No, our Soups 

are not extracts, 

concentrations nor any 
such thing. They need 
absolutely ready for the AY 
excepted. To claim 
finer in quality than can 
pared at home is to claim 
not more than we feel 







choice. 
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ey 


The postage on a sample can costs 14 cents for which price we will send one of your 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken Consommé. Purée of Game, Mullagatawny, Mock 
Turtle, Ox-Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gum bo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 
Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


These goods are forsale by Fancy Grocers. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 


Cooked, sileaainail 
and put up ready, 
except warming, 
for the table. 


no diluting. They are 
table, warming alone 
that our soups are 
ordinarily be  pre- 
a good deal, but 
justified in doing. 


\W! 


‘\\ 


They are the best and you want no others, 














OUR NEW BOOK 


18 Hyacinths, various colors mized. 


25 Single Tulips, various colors mized. 
~ 24 Double Tulips, various colors mized. 
18 Scarlet Duc van Thol, dazzling scarlet. 
18 Polyanthus Narcissus, "assorted colors. 
15 Double and Single Narcissus, assorted colors. 
18 Pheasant’s Eye Natcissus, fine bedder, 


75 Large Golden Yellow Crocus. 











* Notes on the Cultivation ¢v Duteh end Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Ri 
Ant. Roozen & Son, 


SS, ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. 475 Bulbs for $3.75. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, ETC. 


We will deliver at Express offices in New York City and Toronto the following selected bulbs for outdoor planting 
from the famous farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 


ACC 


a om OXI cm 


ASLF YC At 





foots, and Plants,’ Be 
A valuable work of 112 pages. Price 40 cents by mai 


50 Blue Crocus, of shades. 
50 White Crocus, of had 2. 





36 Spanish Iris, ed o 
12 Scilla Siberica, rick blue. 
24 Grape Hyacinths, dark sky-blue, 


18 Triteleia Uniflora (Spring Star flower). 


Pamphlet on Cultivation free with each order. Address the Sole Agent for U.S. and Canada, 


J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, New York. 


All the Bulbs are of the p taageet a size and will bloom next b egeing, 


Mention Harper's Bazav. 
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#LABLACHE += 


RACE POWDER. 


=B. LEVY.—= E 


Rar Refined 


EVER BLOOMING, 








“ONNOA BZAZ 








From the bar. -—, little cy 


TAL SLIP 


in the 


Boston Suan Oct. 4, 1883. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
| ery toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
eautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., 


CAUTION 33.222 


w. Eo, Doug’ 
name and price stamped lon bot 


BEN LEVY & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





las Shoes are war 
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$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


$5 .00 Genuine Hand-sew 
ish dress oe which commends isl itself 


8A .00 Hand-se e fine calf Pei un- 

gqualled f for t sty le and durability 

$340 year Welt isthe stantard dress Shoe, 

o a ‘a popular price 

835°! Policeman’s Shoe is especially adapted fot 
‘oad men, farmers, etc. 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


$3 & S2 SHOES citiés, 


have been most favorably received since introduced. 

Ask your Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send di- 
rect to factory enclosing advertised price, or a postal for 
order ks, W. LL. Dougias, Brockton, 


[iehig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 
to 40 Ibs. of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine by 

Justus von Liebig, and 4 
bears his signature in 

blue, thus: 











Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


eS Successfully used for more 
_ than fifty years, Try it. 
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UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


~ for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 


Scents 


te 


SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 
| and 

| Fancy Good 
Stores of 


















150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied b; “7. 
=a one, nvente 
» we a Thomas Grithths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A.., original in- 
ventor. "All other 
enamel paints are imi- 

tions. For renovat- 
ing and decoratin 
Furniture, Meta 
Ware, W icker W ork, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 
By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 

Send for tint cards. 


“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. and $1.00. POSTAQE, !0c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 35th Street, New York. 








The best and most economical 
*““stock’’ for Soups. Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drug; ists for Row- 
land's Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, Lanten, am ane. 














» FACIAL BLEMISHES 


he nt 
the W. fora f for the ao of 
Hair and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 
Warts, Superfluous Hair, Birth- 
marks, Moth, Freckles, Wrin- 
N Red Vein: oily 





ennai i256 Swe. 42a St., New Work City. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT, 


E The Children of - 
theVanderbilts, é 


How they are Trained, 
Dressed and Educated, 


Showing the sensible methods for me F 

training in a well-known family—a most 

interesting and helpful article in the 
OCTOBER number of 


Tir [ADIES 


HOME 


JOURNAL 


i now ready on the news stands. 
©” EGF Price Ten Cents per copy. en 4 







x7] 





} 





Other special features in this issue include 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage’ Sz 


famous page, 
“Under My Study Lamp,” % 
in which he discusses 
N “What Parenis Owe to their Children,” “Our Neighbor’s Boy,” 
“How Children are Spoiled,” “Religious Dyspepsia,” 
“Money in Youthful Pockets,” ‘Parental Gloom in Our Homes.” 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott’s Department, 


“Just Among Ourselves,” 


A new feature, wherein the wife of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
(Henry Ward Beecher’s successor,) holds a confidential talk wit 
women each month, under her familiar pen name of “Aunt PatiENcE.” 


The OCTOBER number is on the News Stands, at TEN CENTS a copy. 


mailed to us direct, you may have THE BALANCE 
es- For One Dollar OF THIS YEAR FREE-—your subscription for a Dollar 


‘om from now to January 1892. 


Our subscribtion list now numbers NEARLY HALF A MILLION;; we ought to double 
it. Never before was offered so handsome a Magazine for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NESS # HEAD NOISES CURED by THE PERFUME B ’ RBLISHE, 
CUSHIONS, "Whispers heard C Of violets, the purity of the lily, the glow of sah RY S <7" : 
fortable. Suceessful where all Re: Sold by F. muscu, the rose, and the flash of Hebe combine in _ 


ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Weiter for Sten of proofs FREE. 








Pozzoni’s wondrous Powder. 


How to Sterilize Milk we. 


for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
uses the hair to grow 


Every Mother should read it. Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
Mailed free on eniinenttines. 4 tions. diseases of the skin, {—- 8 and muecies, and 








—| Pe ‘ Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


sm 
‘¢ (> HAIR & SKIN 
Wd) 





An elegant | oe md 
quisitely perfumed, 
moves all impurities ‘from 
the scalp, prevents bald. 
lj — and gray hair, and 
















woo URY’s pee SOAP for the 
[xe and Scalp, Druggists or by mail, GO cents. 
‘ . Frec 











9414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known, 
Strohger effects than any other under smalier volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
ne press t A Ad iy laxative mixed ~— milk or broth. 
mall botiles, cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 








quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE ond RETAIN af. 

ow to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed 
and postpaid) for 10 cts. It contains many hints, testi- 


AE SGrean Balimn Ging Cunt FoR cndabowshowto htanirecsamplerel Cometic, — 


AME LAUTIER, Cosmetic Artiste, 


~ IN my 124 West a3d St., New York City, 
= FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AN 
Ih mEA UTIFIES THE SKIN. Isnot a Cosmetic. 
N druggists or by mail, &@ cents. (Mention this Paper ) 
















ad RO On Oo ee On - 
Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 

















pRELIEVES INSTANTLY. KEG | FOR sicetnmot eescetion, nidrencon POUND 
ELY BROTHERS, 2. 


66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 ct OXYGEN ASSOCIATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 








